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xVDVERTISEMENT. 


The two Volumes now published, under 
the title of “ Memoirs, Anecdotes, Facts, 
and Opinions,*^ may be considered as a con¬ 
tinuation of the Volume already published 
by me, entitled Anecdotes, Biographical 
Sketches, and Memoirs: ” the alteration of 
title has been at tlie suggestion of the 
publishers. 

L. M. H. 
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TO 

DR. FERGUSSON, 

OF WINDSOR. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

I KNOW not to whom any effort of industry 
Ncan with more propriety be offered, than 
to him who, under Heaven, gave the power 
of exertion. 

This being an obligation to you, which 1 
am ha))py to acknowledge, allow me to 
prefix yo;ir name to this Volume, and to 
assure you, that 1 am still 

Your very grateful and 

faithful humble servant, 

Z.JE TITIA-MA TILDA IIA WKIXS. 


Twickenham, 24th June, 1824. 
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I SHOULD break a tacit compact with the public— 
I dare not say, I should disappoint — 

were I to consider myself as having concluded the 
little work of recollection, of wliich they have so 
kindly accepted one volume; but the difficulty I 
- feel in working by a pattern, will I hope excuse 
me, if, in resuming my endeavour to preserve small 

m 

things from oblivion, I depart in some degree from 
my original intention; for plan I cannot presume 
to consider as entering into any of the casualties 
that pen produces. 

My first duty is to correct my errors ; therefore 
I have to acknowledge the receipt of a very polite 
letter from Miss Knight, dated .^from Paris, in 
which she professes her absolute ignorance of any 
such roughness of speech from Dr. Johnson on 
her taking leave of him to quit England, as 1 
have reported of him; and, on the contrary, speaks, 

B 
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with grateful remembrance, of the unvarying 
gentleness arid kindness of liis language to her at 
all times. 

A friend, also, thinks me inaccurate with re¬ 
gard to Boswell’s bitterness towards my father. I 
can reply to this only by referring, I confess 
with a smile, to a subsequent edition of Mr. B.’s 
Life of Johnson, in which he professes himself 
to have some feelings of compassion towards Sir 
J. II. since his decease. Why these feelings at 
any time^ if those previously indulged w ere just ? 

Another mistake I have made, as one of Dr. 
Cooke’s family informs me, in saying that Dr. C. was 
liberal of copies from the library of the academy 
of ancient music, when held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern. I am assured that he had no such 
power. I can only plead then that Sir J. H. himself 
was mistaken, for I have heard him mention it as 
one of the circumstances which led to the unfore¬ 
seen undermining of the establishment. 

As I have myself felt as a great grievance that 
improvement of a w^ork in reprinting it, which di¬ 
minishes the value of the original, I prefer placing 
corrections and inserting additions to the former 
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volume, in this^ rather than taxing tlie reader by a 
new purchase. 


After a long cessation, it is very difficult to re¬ 
sume a desultory narrative without repeating or 
omitting; I will therefore endeavour to bring to¬ 
gether what I know of those of my father’s earliest 
connections, of whom* I retain particulars which I 
have not yet recorded. 

I remember from the time of my earliest recol- 
lectioJi, a very gentlemanly man whom I have yet 
only named, and this was Alexander Scott; he was 
an Irishman, and, as I have hinted before, had tra¬ 
velled with Lord Charlemont — consequently his 
name will be found in His Lordship’s Memoirs. His 
features were rather strongly marked, and gaye him 
no pretensions to be called handsome; but his figure 
and person were more than commonly fine, and in 
tlie manly exercises he was a pattern. He was a 
horseman of the old riding-school, and by daily 
practice retained, to the age of. more than eighty, 
the power to do feats of extraordinary agility. 
Riding with the son of an old neighbour, and 
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being reminded by him that he had been famous for 
being able to pick up a half-crown piece from the 
'ground, when on some considerable speed, Mr. 
Scott replied, I used indeed to do it, and I believe 
I could now:” he then spurred his horse, which was 
one that required a powerful master, threw down 
the half-crown, and performed the feat with perfect 
ease. 

l ie was the first traveller of whom I heard, as 
having visited the Pyramids; and when he talked 

to me of them, he probably had to tell me what 

* 

they were : but his conversation w^as always attrac¬ 
tive, even to a child, and the sound of his voice is 
still in my ear. As I grew up, I enjoyed extremely 
those now despised soirees in which a few persoi.s 
met, without any pretensions to conversation, but tp 
partake of each other’s society. Alas! such Inter¬ 
course is now gone—the noise of large assemblies 
drums down everything but those rapid enquiries 
and observations which not only do not require but 
do not admit of reply.—I never visit where I do 
not eat,” is a very coarse jus tificatioii of the exclusive 
love of dinners. Eating does not further the relating 
of, or the listening to, that which one person may be 
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able to tell, and another may wish to hear. Music, 
dancing, and cards, are all good at times and sea¬ 
sons: but surely their prosperity does not require 
the entire sacrifice of that intercourse in which 
interest was excited and attention was fixed, if a 
veteran in the world would unlock the stores of his 
active days, an<l when the young were kindly en¬ 
couraged to hear, without being frightened at the 
sound of their own voice. 

It is with a sense of good fortune that I recollect 
a 1 water slate of things, when Alexander Scott 
would give to his conversation a pliancy that 
made every one by turns his hearer. Instead of. 
yawning and enc|airing for the carriage, under the 
dull inflictions of what may more properly be 
termed parc/df’s than parties^ the hour for separ¬ 
ating always came too soon; what had been heard 
matle an impression, and such impressions fur-, 
nished such volumes as thit. 

T remember particularly one evening meeting 
at Mr. Scottte a gentleman of his own Christian 
^arid surname, with whom some mistake, occasioned 
by this singular resemblance, had brought him ac- 
<jnauited. He had been in the service of govem- 

£ 3 
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ment, in a capacity not perhaps the most honourable, 
but requiring talents of a peculiar kind; and one 
incident he related which had in itself more im¬ 
portance than I could then understand: he was 
employed by our ministry to ascertain the intentions 
of the couit of France, with regard to the marriage 
of the then Dauphin, afterwards the unhappy Louis 
XVI. Such secrecy was observed on this import¬ 
ant point, that nothing positive could be hoped 
for, through any medium. The d^nitivc intention 
could be obtained from no one but the minister 
himself^ the Due de Choiseul, not a personage 
. very likely to be guilty of a political, blunder, or to 
leave his despatches in a hackney coach. 

But the thing must be done, and it was done; for 
this double to my father’s friend, this Alexander 
Scott the second, obtained admission into the Due 
de Choiseul’s private apartment of business, and 
mounting behind a large folding screen, he made 
himself acquainted with the papers on his table, as 
far as their external superscriptions •could inform 
him. After long watching, he at length saw him 
open what he could see was the outline of the pro¬ 
jected union of the Dauphin with the Archduchess 
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of Austria, afterwards the miserable Marie-Antoi¬ 
nette. He had then seen enough, and had only 
to observe where the document was deposited. As 
soon as the Duke quitted the room, he left his 
place of concealment, and not, as might be ex¬ 
pected, taking minutes of the treaty, but possessing 
himself of the treaty itself, he returned to his em¬ 
ployers, who were enabled to act on the information. 

This, I doubt not, is little in comparison with 
what is sometimes achieved by those employed on 
such service; but it is curious as authentic and 
circumstantial. A service of much more personal 
danger, I have heard my father say, old Mr. Car¬ 
rington the km^s messe^igcr, as couriers were then 
called, had performed, when, to convey cash into 
a besieged town, he had to creep through an 
aperture in a wall within range of point-blank shot, 
the enemy firing at him,* 


* The commissions to foreign countries, with which heralds 
ore sometimes charged, are of a far different nature, and such 
as ladies would like to share in. I myself have lost some of 
these opportunities by a most inconvenient and almost blame- 
able fear of the sea; but there is one little narrative which I 
could give, and which would prove what I have said, and per¬ 
haps gratify the reader, could I record circumstances without 

B 4f 
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An occurrence nearly coeval with the intimacy 
I have recorded, served to show, in rather a ludi- 


taking improper liberties or giving offence. I unwilling to 
suppress my narrative: what shall I do ? This I will do: I will 
not print a name which I have not a right to use; the owner 
then may challenge it if he pleases, and I will change a name 
where the owner may take offence. If he betrays himself, it 
is not my fault. As to correctness of relation, I copy from 
what I heard, and wrote down with the intervention of only 
an hour or two. 

In August, 181J, a herald was sent to invest the Russian 
Emperor Alexander with the order of the Garter. It was 
mortifying in the extreme, to Garter King at Arms, that he 
was thought too far advanced in years for the mission. An 
officer of the Order had written to him an unqualified opinion, 
that “ he was too old to be sent but this humiliating rejec¬ 
tion was graciously softened by a letter from a Higher Power, 
advising him not to undertake, at his time of life, a business 
which might involve him in trouble and fatigue. This soothed 
the old man, who, may I be allowed to say, was perhaps less 
unequal to the task than he was deemed, for he lived in 
wondrous vigour for several years, and died in 1822 at the 
age of upwards of ninety. 

Our friend, the herald, was sent in his stead; and consider¬ 
ing the then political state of Europe, some curiosity may be 
excited to know exactly his proceedings in reaching the 
Emperor’s head-quarters, then at Tdplitz in Bohemia. 

He sailed from Yarmouth, and was obliged to go through 
Sweden into Germany, by way of Stralsund, and^ thence 
sent a courier forward to our minister, Lord C - — , advising 
him that he was on the road. The answer which he received, 
signified the Emperor’s wish that he would remain at Prague, 
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crous than a luminous point of view, the dis¬ 
position to oppose, when the public good is 


till the place at which he should finally rest, should be notified 
to him. To Prague therefore he went, and there would have 
remained, had he not been thwarted by a personage, whom 

we will call Count-, who, without any appointment, -had 

attached himself to the mission. Tlds personage having 
heard that a gaia in honour of Alexander was to take place 
at Tdplitz, was in his own mind persuaded; that it would 
(>c felt as a proper compliment that the mission should 
proceed, in order that the investiture might make part of this 
splendid fete. In a council on the question, our herald found 
himself in a minority; he therefore yielded so far as to pro¬ 
ceed within one stage of Tdplitz. 

In consideration of his own rank, the Count had striven 
through the whole journey to keep the lead, that he might 
evade giving precedence; and this solicitude occasionally 
produced something amusing. In his wish to go first, because 
he had no right to be anywhere, he always sacrificed the 
credit he sought, of belonging to the mission. His own 
coachman, not being in the exercise of his office, sate in a 
scat behind; he was thrown offi and his collar-bone broken. 
Our hendd, who was coming up, saw the accident, and stop¬ 
ping the carriages, got out, and lent his assistance to remove 
the man to the side of the road. The Count’s surgeon tr<v- 
vclled with him, and he bled the man, our herald remaining 
to assist, while the sufferer’s illustrious employer walked 
about to avoid the sight of blood. The man must^now be 
put into one of the carriages, and in the exigency, w&s placed 
in that of his master. This, perhaps, merely because done 
unceremoniously, the Count disapproved : he would not again 
enter the carriage: the poor fellow, from whom nothing of 

B 5 
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in question; but, to be just^ I belTeve I ought 
to treat this spirit as going out of fashion. 


this scrupulosity was concealed, begged to be put out again, 
but this could not be. The Count, therefore, took the car¬ 
riage of the amnt courier^ and made him to whom it belonged 
ride with the invalid; consequently, in all the towns through 
which they passed, the respect due to the Count himself was 
paid to his equipage, and its subordinate occupiers. 

Arrived at the inn where they were to pass the night, he 
sate in abstraction, with his face to the wall; and though he 
had usually regulated the meals of the mission,he now gave 
notice to those who composed it, that they might cater for 
themselves, for he was too much annoyed to do it. 

Prom the place beyond which no resolution of council could 
induce our herald to go, the Count, whom nothing restrained, 
set forward in his travelling carriage at the most expeditious 
rate, that if he did not iead into Tdplitz, he miglu get there 
first. But there he soon learned his error, and that he should 
have given credit to the suggestion which had been urgeil, 
that a man so free from ostentation as Alexander, and of such 
kind consideration for others, would avoid all unncccssarv 
publicity in receiving an honour which the other allied sove¬ 
reigns could not share with him. 

On its being notified, however, that Count-, who was 

supposed ‘of the mission, was arrived, the Emperoris horses 
and servants were immediately sent for the herald, who, in his 
first interview with the British minister, heard that in leaving 
Praguewthey had passed the chdteati preparing for the cere¬ 
mony, and that at Toplitz it was almost impossible that they 
could be accommodated even with lodgings. The Emperor 
had given up the two best houses to the Emperor of Austria 
and the King of Prussia, and contented himself with a very 
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Tlie improvements in London within the last 
seven years, imply great sacrifices of individual 


poor residence. The gentlemen, therefore, slept, some on chairs 
ami some on the floor. 

The investiture took place after the gala, consequently at a 
late hour, in a small room, and with not more of cortege than 
was requisite. 

Tlie presents were sent to the lodgings of the gentlemen of 
the mission. In these the volunteer Count could have no 
share. Our herald had a gold box, of an oblong form, set 
auperbl}' with table diamonds of a very large size, with two 
brilliants filling up the comers between every two diamonds. 
This setting enclosed a miniature of the Emperor exquisitely 
painted. One of our first goldsmiths, who was sent by 
authority to see the present as a pattern for our court on 
similar occasions, declared that the box might be copied, but 
that no such miniature could be painted in this country. The 
sky is of the tenderest purple, receding round the portrait 
into the most celestial blue; and it is supposed that the ivory 
is more than usually thin, and much of the color laid on the 
back. I should have said that the large diamonds are forty- 
eight in number; that the inside of the box is burnished, anti 
the outside chased with fruit and flowers of the most delicate 
workmanship. 

I hope my reader is as much disposed as I am, to 
hear everything that an authentic informer can tell, or J 
shall have no pardon for supposing she^ for I cannot expect 
the attention of any he — may like to know, that on the tlay 
after the iuvestituref our herald dined with the Emperor, 
sitting opposite to him, with General Bennigsen on his right 
hand 
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convenience, and the murmurs heard have not 
been loud or deep. But in the instance to which 


The Emperor’s conversation may also, 1 trust, prove inter¬ 
esting, though I cannot convey the tone and action with 
which it was given to me, and which indicated the cordial 
sensibility of a man whose natural goodness deserves to be 
seen through a better medium than that of politics. 

In the course, then, I will say, of this dinner, the Emperor 
related in English the circumstances of General Moreau’s 
death. We were riding together,” said he, “ and coming to 
an awkward bit of road, he told me he would show me a 
better way. I pulled up my horse, (using the action of reining 
in the horse,) to give him the lead,—and—the shot took Am.” 

Speaking of the situation of the allied forces as opposed to 
Bonaparte, he said, “ We have him now in such a situation, 
that unless we ourselves are guilty of some great blunder, 
which I hope we shall not be, we muxi conquer.” 

In this ceremonial investiture, an English gentleman hold¬ 
ing n situation under government, had procured himself an 

I 

‘appointment. His mother had been one of the ladies who, 
at the request of the Czarina, had been sent out from England 
to systematise, if 1 may so say, the royal nurseries of St. 
Petersburghhe himself had been a play-fellow of Alex¬ 
ander's, and enjoyed a pension, and whether he had 
or had not any hopes or views, the opportunity presented 
what was too important to be lost. He was walking on a 
causeway by the road-side, when by chance he met the three 
sovereigns on horseback, with their mitcn The Emperor 
instantly knew him: he spurred his horse, rode up to him, 
and said, " Why, it mitAt be you— 5^00 must be *♦***. Who 
would have thought of our meeting thus ? 7, Emperor of 
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I allude, they were not merely murmurs. Tlie 
subject was nothing more than the new paving a 


Kussia, and 5/01^ coming to me on so agreeable an occasion ! 
How are you? — What are you ? — Married? —'Children ?** 

Proceeding in his enquiries, Mr. having said that he 

was the fiither of seven children, felt encouraged to add, 
“ The pension with which Your Majesty honoured me, must 
<lro[) with me.** “ Jamais, jamais,” replied Alexander, inter¬ 

rupting him, “ je gage mon honneur,” Then turning back 
to the two English noblemen in his train, he said, “ When 
you return home, I request you to say to your Prince Regent, 
that any favour shown to this gentleman, I shall be glad to 
^ acknowledge as done to myself.” 

May I be indulged in telling one of those pretty stories of 
this good-natured sovereign, which make him appear the son 
of a much softer climate than that in which he was born ? 
An English family went to reside in Russia, and taking their 
servants with them, lived as in England. At Christmas, they 
made mincc-pics; and a Russian gentleman tasting them, 
thought' the introduction*of this new dish into the Emperor’s 
kitchen would be agreeable. Alexander having found the 
mince-pies very palatable, enquired how the recipe had been 

procured; and being informed that Mrs.-, the wife of an 

English gentleman, had sent the minced meat ready for use, 
he called on her in the most familiar way, and expressed 
himself very desirous to return her kindness. Finding her in 
ill health, and learning that she had accompanied her husband 
in hope of benefit from the climate, he told her that he had 
a very quiet little horse, just suited to an invalid, which 
should always be at her service; and every morning during 
her residence, this horse was at her door. On her return to 
England, he sent her a gold watch set with diamonds 
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Street, which grievously needed it; and my father, 
as am inhabitant of one of the best houses in it, as 
a magistrate for the county, and a commissioner 
for the business, exerted himself to have it done 
in the best way. To do this, he set the example 
of accommodating himself to the necessity; but 
there were othersL who stickled for the remaining of 
Slone posts, and the disregard of level that they 
might still enter their houses by a rising step or 

4 

two. * One gentleman, I remember, whose house 
had stood two inches above the foot-pavement, 
was extremely incensed, on finding that nothing 
but a broad flat stone would be left him: lie 
declared, that the entrance to his house would be 
like going into a cellar to drink brothand 

m 

tJiough others might express their feelings in 
superior language, the feelings were nearly the 


* Of this tenacity a strong proof was given in Milan, when 
Bonapiirte, who, to do him justice, had a good taste fur 
bettering the condition of some things, ordered the inha¬ 
bitants, against his next visit, to make their doors open 
inwards instead of outwards, as they did then to the general 
obstruction of passengers. They would have resisted had they 
dared; but as they dared not^ they obtained what they now 
deem a blessed iinprovement. 
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same; and this unfortunate business of giving to a 
street then esteemed one of the best in L^don 
the advantage of a good pavement, occasioned 
such heart-burning and enmity, that it broke up 
long-standing friendships, and made grangers of 
those who, before this time, had been in the habit 
of almost daily interccmrse. • 

The same thing occurred at Twickenham, when 
my father was earnest to coincide with the surveyors 
of the liighway in removing nuisances. It will now 
hardly be credited that there stood, in my earliest 
memory, in the road leading from tlie church to 
the ferry, narrow enough at all times, a double 
flight of stone steps, projecting about four feet into 
llie rotad: they were only a back-entrance to a 


* What must Mr. M‘Adam have had to endure in hia 
improvements, had this spirit prevailed till now? But, 
fortunately for him, there is more good sense in the world. 
He is eulogised by all the proprietors of stage-coaches and 
post-horses; and on the road to Oxford, I was told, when 
changing horses at Tetsworth a few months ago, that “ they 
soon should^do away all the hills.” And hero I may record, lest 
it may not reach posterity, the brilliant sentiment of a gentleman 
at a public dinner, who, when a toast was given, “ The Co¬ 
lossus of Literature, Sir Walter Scott,” returned it with, “ The 
Colossus of Roads, Mr. M‘Adam." 
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garden; and the owners of the house keeping a 
carriige^ an elderly couple^ and uniformly coming 
out at their front-gates, C(!nild seldom recollect that 
they had these steps, but the removing them for 
the public ^afety was an offence not to be endured. 
Fashion, however, in a few years, did the office of 
humanity: entrances froin<the "iver-side of our 
great villas were voted plebeian, and not one is to 

1)6 seen where another entrance can be used. 

% 

It is this proof of a fallen nature which para¬ 
lyses the endeavours of the good and the wise to 
correct abuses. I shall make so many enemies,” 
is the common excuse for not acting as a magis¬ 
trate, and, consequently, the lords of misrule are 
the lords of the creation. But I have lived to 
hear my father wished alive; and.have more thai* 
once been stopped to be shown the evil that 
crept in, or rather h'oke in, for want of his firm 
spirit. 

For this spirit he had occasion, in the season 
of what are called Wilkes’s riots, and in the insur- 
rections of the Sailors and Weavers in London. 


In of the latter calls on the county-magis¬ 
tracy^ ^ was under the necessity of holding a 
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c'onfefence with the malcontents in Moorfields, at 
a time when the extensive space so called, was the 
repository for the stones of the old pavement of 
London. Their weapons were thus at hand; 
and 1113^ father presented himself, perfectly aware of 
I his advantage against him. He had a good 
person, at that time rather commanding, and a 
Miiee well toned to gain attention; and he had 
ottered but a few w^ords, when the ringleader of the 
--dilors proposed hearing what the gentleman had 
to sav, and the rest, making a fence of their 
bludgeons, became rather his guard than his 
assailants. 

MHien J speak of these situations, I do not mean 
to stale that he stood a solitary individual; he 
had the* peace-officers around him, and perhaps 
M)ine of his brethren,” as they were then 
worthy to be styled. The commission of the peace 
foi* tlie most important county in England, did not 
then stand as low in talents or estimation as it did 
aftenvards, when it was a disgrace to those who 
had the pow^ of appointing, and the right of recom¬ 
mending,— when it included men of just ability 
enough to be proud of opposing, and when its 
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members, as aid Colonel Brettell, the stoutest- 
hearted and the strongest-headed amongst them, 
used to say, had picked up a little knowledge, by 
attending on special juries, and thought themselves 
lawyers. * 


* I must do George Steevens the justice to say, that he had 
so due a sense of the responsibility of the situation, as to keep 
his name out of the commission. 1 heard him say, “ Men 
cannot be made intuitively lawyers.** 

H. II. adds, “ Some of these magistrates might be seen at 
one time presiding at Hicks’s Hall, and in the next term 
attending the court of King’s Bench to receive sentence for 
corruption in the situation of trading justices, — a situation 
not known, since the salutary establishment of police offices.-— 
A happy change I confess, brother, for the metropolis; but, 
in saying this, you might have adverted to the cruel unconcern 
with which the legislature leave such a village as Twickenham 
in an utterly lawless state. Two or three miles off^ wc may 
chance to find redress for great grievances; but for general 
and daily police it is vain to ^eek. So near the metropolis, we 
need looking after. Distinguished by rank, wealth, and the 
highest tone of society, we need to be guarded while wc 
are off our guard; and offering, as we do, little short of 
premiums to bc^ggars, we take exercise in peril almost of our 
lives. Surely every village should have its magistrate: — and 
surely there ought to be some authority to prevent or punish 
the uniform breach of a commandment in employing gardeners 
and carpenters in the subordinate classes, to^rim up flower¬ 
beds, and do small repairs, before church time on Sundays.” 
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I State this only to introduce some curious facts. 
It used to be said of one of them, whose name was 
David, and who had been a bricklayer at the east 
end of the town, where, by prescription, these 
justices were of the lowest order, that he never 
wrote more of his baptismal name than the two 
first letters, having a doubt in his mind as to one 
of the subsequent ones. I myself heard this per¬ 
sonage say, that he had “ breakfasted on such a 
day with government, and that his daughter was 
going to send to government’s daughter a present 
of a pair of turtle-doves,” Lest any question should 
arise as to the identity of government, I must in¬ 
form the reader, that in this acceptation of the term 
it means the secretary to the prime minister. 

There was, however, a species of amiability 
about this worshipper of the ruling powers. He 

4 

was soft in his manners; and if my father was at 
all less informed than was requisite to under¬ 
standing him, he would patiently explain. For 
instance: — talking one day of the generals,” he 
saw that he was not perfectly clear; he therefore 

sIp 

spoke more diffusely, and said, There are tw'o 
generals, the soliciting general and the returning 
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general.” -Sir J. H. thanked him for the trouble 
he had taken; they were now on equal terms, and 
could get on. 

Another of these wights, while Sir J. H. was 
sitfing as chairman at the sessions-house, Hicks’s 
Hall *9 came to him, and with great formality pre¬ 
sented him with a small volume, very thick and 
very expensively bound, like a prayer book.— 
My father received it with acknowledgments; but 
what was his surprise, when he found it only 
the Court Calendar of the time, with an almanac 
prefixed to it! How the donor became possessed 
of such a bauble I cannof tell, unless his holding 
the situation of lamplighter to his Majesty entitled 
him to it. An abuse in the distribution of these 
perquisites, which has, I dare say, been corrected; 
for I have heard of yearly publications of this kind, 
fitted up for those holding superior situations, to 
the expense of thirty pounds. 


• In a very few years a question will be asked, if it be not 
asked already. Where was Hicks's Hall? Fot those passing the 
spot, there is indeed information on a stone placed to com¬ 
memorate its existence. It was a mean old building, situated 
in St. John's Street, Clerkeiiwell, and named from Sir Baptist 
Hicks, who built it on crown land, about the year 1610 , for 
the purpose to which it was applied. 
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In speaking irreverently of these dispensers of 
public justice, I must repeat,^ that those whom my 

father found in the commission, were of a better 

% 

order and description. But the American war had 
brought on exigencies which, sad to say! compelled 
the government to employ useful persons. Sir J.’s 
predecessor had been a Master in Chancery; and 
many gentlemen of landed property acted as 
magistrates when he took the office. It was, there¬ 
fore, extremely vexatious to my father to see 
himself afterw’ards surrounded with such as I have 
described; and those whom I have mentioned were 
not, as the subsetjiient reform proved, the very 
worst. Sir J. did all in his power to keep the 
commission, as he termed it, “ jmref but his 
efforts were vain; and I can now regret that he did 
not, on the first failure of a justifiable remon¬ 
strance, resign his situation. One man, who was 
literally proprietor of a register office for ser¬ 
vants, assailed him incessantly with solicitations 
and presents, w^hich were discouraged and refused 
as soon as their motive was discovered; but by a 
subterfuge he prevailed. 
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The reader’s attention to what, gerhaps, is little 
interesting, may be relieved by the recital of a cu¬ 
rious instance of the case of ’bribes, as a mean of 

# 

success. Sir J. and Lady H. were on the road to 
London from Twickenham, when their lives were se¬ 
riously endangered, by the brutality of a stage-coach¬ 
man, who wantonly drove his heavy-laden vehicle 
against their chariot, and with so much violence, as 
to bend the wheel-iron, and wrench the handle from 
the door. On their coachman’s remonstrating, he 
was silenced by the grossest abuse, and blinded by 
two cuts across the face with the whipcord. The 
by-standers most willingly encouraged a disposition 
to punish such an unprovoked outrage: they in¬ 
formed my father of the man’s name, and to what 
place the coach belonged; and some could add 
that the driver was a nuisance on the road. Sir J. 
was, perhaps, one of the last persons that such an 
offender should have attacked: he could have no 
doubt or scruple; and having declared duit, at any 
trouble or expense, he would make an example of 
such a public culprit, he went the shortest way to 
do it. But the man got intelligence of his danger, 
and first kept out of sight, hiring a man to drive 
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for him, and then changed his situation, and was 
no more seen on that road* But my father knew 
mankind well enough to surmise that the sense of 
danger once abated, he would revisit his old haunts. 
He therefore kept Lord Mansfield’s tipstaves on 

4 

the watch at the White-horse Cellar, and one of 
them had the satisfaction of seeing him enter the 
kitchen, where he was soon recognised by those of 
his own stamp. Each told what had occurred since 
they last met; and he had to account for his tem¬ 
porary invisibility, whicli he did by an exulting 
description of his heroic deed, particularly dwelling 
on the vengeance he had taken on the coachman. 
He had now furnished evidence in abundance — he 
.was beckoned out, and handcuffed 5 and at the next 

0 

(juarter sessions tried. Sir J. H. appearing only as 
prosecutor: his senteMce ^ras six months’ imprison¬ 
ment in Newgate, and a small fine to the coachman. 
And as soon as the sentence was carried into effect, 
my father was attacked on all sides with letters 
and petitions; and probably by some of those who 
had voluiiteered their evidence. It was strongly 
^ urged that the time of his imprisonment would pre¬ 
clude him from the gains of Christmas; but nothing 
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speeding, he, as a dernier ressort^ sent my father a 
brace of partridges! 

The false compassion of the present day may 
blame this as vindictive, but Sir J. H. had the 
thanks of many for persevering in an act of 
justice. 


To return to the Middlesex magistracy. One 
pretender to the dignity made to Sir J. a very 
energetic representation of his claims; he had had 
the honour to obtain a prize in Ilis Majesty’s lottery: 
he signed himself esquire* 


* I laughed at this representative of Shakspeare’s Master 
Slender; but I confess, were his example followed, it would 
be very convenient. It is impossible in our mode of sub¬ 
scribing ourselves, to convey an idea of the manner in which 
our correspondent is to address us in return, unless we make 
an untoward statement of our style. The French manage 
much better: rank is expressed if necessary, and trouble is 
saved. But even this has its matter of offence. I knew an 
elderly widow lady, who dealing sometimes with quakers, 
received their bills made out to her as “ The widow **»**»*^ 
debtor to,” &c. I was with her when one of these uncere¬ 
monious billets arrived: she indignantly sent it back, saying, 
“ I will not be described by my misfortune.” 

Various stories are told of the mistakes against which I 
would guard,—of letters received from “ George Winton,” 
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Ojic great but fruitless effort my father made 
to have expunged from the commission a name, 
which, as a name, was certainly, in its con¬ 
nections of blood and alliance, an honour to the 
magistracy—but the gentleman had won from a 
voiing man in the line of succession to a ducal 

V O 

I 

title, a very large sum of money.* There could- 
be no doubt on the question, or the mode of pro¬ 
cedure in it; but it was out of his power to bring 


that have taxed the recollection of great men; of an ofBcial 
letter directed to “ S. Diinelm, Esq.*’ puzzling the clerks of the 
post olhce ; and of wine sent, most carefully packed, directed, 
and shipped for “ Messrs. Cork and Ossory.” 

* May I be permitted to close this note with an amusing 
anecdote of the noble personage above mentioned as the loser? 
When arrived at the acme of his honours, he retained the 
social habits of his juvenile years; and one day suddenly cross- 
ing on the gentleman whom I have already characterised as 
“ Our Herald,” he stopt his chariot, to propose to him the en¬ 
joyment of a tavern-dinner. Naming, as the place of meet¬ 
ing, the Crown and Anchor, which in consequence of a sudden 
death was not then under its usual regular management, a 
question was started, whether the wine, just in that time of 
confusion, could be relied on; “ I know not,” replied his Grace, 

“ what it may be at this moment,—I never found it do me dfly 
harm but once»* 

This once will be recognised by persons informed as that 
time and day of licentiousness, when “ The Majesty of the 
People” was his Grace’s toast. It certainly did him no good. 

c 
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those who had the authority to act as it was 
their duty to do. I must, however, except the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county; and I think, if I 
remember right, that Lord Mansfield, whom he 
saw often on the business, gave him his assistance. 
It is to the credit of the nation if I am not believed 
when I say, that the issue of this endeavour was a 
peevish complaint of being ^^teazed,” from the ex¬ 
alted personage who should have done the requisite 
act, and finally a civil note, saying that he was sorry 
he could not comply with Sir J. H.'s wish in this 
point, but should be very happy to oblige him in 
any other;” As if Sir J. IL was seeking any thing 
but the public good, or could be bribed into a cor¬ 
rupt connivance. 


I was interested in all these occurrences, not as 
in themselves interesting to me^ but as they added to 
my almost incessant task of copying, or writing 
fi^m dictation previous to copying. One remains 
deeply impressed on my memory, as peculiarly la¬ 
borious to me and vexatious to my employer. 

Sir J. H. had tried a man for an assault on a 
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sheriff’s ofiicer. I do not know whether the of¬ 
fence would not fiinv be deemed capital^ as it con¬ 
sisted in stabbing the man near the stomach. The 
.culprit was, either by profession or trade, of the 
lower order of medical men: lie was cutting sassa¬ 
fras with a knife, and made this use of it to defend 
his own person. 

My father saw the offence in two points of view, 
as an atrocious resistance to authority, and as con¬ 
nected witli a most dangerous jirinciple of conduct. 
The man was found guilty, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in Newgate. He petitioned 
tin; Crown, and my father had tlic usual letter from 
the Secretary of State, commanding him to report 
upon the case : he did so, but was very much sur¬ 
prised to find that, contrary to all usage, it was 
wished that lie would reconsider * his opinion; 
and above all, when he had done so, and Kinly 
strengthened his report by argument, to hear that 
the remission of the sentence was to be looked for. 

While the matter was agitating over his head, 
solicitation to himself was not spared. ^^Tlie man 
set every engine to work, and somehow interested 
in his behalf a person of the name of Hutton, 
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then at the head of the society of Moravians, 
occupying the very large house near the Mid¬ 
dlesex foot of Battersea bridge, then called Lindsey 
House, now divided into ^many small dwellings. 
I had the perusal of a most curious epistle, in 
pathetic bombast, which this advocate addressed to 
the lady of Sir Charles Whitworth, to obtain his 
mediation with my father. It began thus: “ Will 
Lady Whitworth, in some easy moment,” 8cc. &c. 
Her ladyship forwarded the supplication; and I 
remember Sir Charles’s bringing it to my father: 
but I fancy he saw the propriety of leaving the law 
to take its course. 


An intimation that, if thus unreasonably coun¬ 
teracted, he should immediately quit the situation 
he held, was tlie last resource, and this succeeded: 
but while the offender was wearing out his sentence, 
carriages that told too much, were, by eight in the 
morning, seen at the door of Newgate; and, on 
enquiry, my father learnt that the Moravian traf¬ 
ficked in that favorite commodity “ small diamonds.” 

I hope my reader has a great curiosity to hear, 
w hat I can tell about the beforementioned Lindsey 
House, and its neighbourhood — at least, I must 
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suppose it, as I wish to preserve the intelligence 
which I took pains to gain from “ Old Howard 
the Quaker,” then the living record of the spot. 
In* his memory it was inhabited by a Duchess of 
Rutland, whose grandchildren are now living; but 
it had been the residence of Hortensia Mancini, 
the niece of Cardinal Mazarin, known in England 
as Duchess of Mazarin, and who was sent hither 
with her profligate but witty attendant, St. Evre- 
mond, on one of the righteous commissions of tlie 
French government of that period. 

I will borrow from my father’s History of Music, 
a memoir of this celebrated lady, whose portrait 
graces the beauty-room of Strawberry Hill, and an 
obscure apartment of Hampton-Court Palace. 

I lortensia Mancini was one of the four daughters 
of Lorenzo Mancini, by Jeronima Mazarin, sister 
of Cardinal Mazarin. She had been in B!rance 
fix^m tlie time that she was six years of age; and 
improving in wit and beauty, attracted the regard 
of the whole court. King Charles II. saw her at 
Paris, and more than once demanded her in mar- 
riage; but the Cardinal, seeing no prospect of his 
restoration, refused his consent, though he lived to 
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repent it; and in 1661 married her to the Duke 

« 

de la Meilleraie, with whom she lived about four 
years, without reproach; but upon a disagree¬ 
ment with him, she left him possessed of the for¬ 
tune which the Cardinal had bequeathed to her, 
amounting to twenty millions of livres; and in 
1675 , having been invited hither with a view to 
supplant the Duchess of Portsmouth in the King’s 
affections, she came into England; where she was 
scarcely arrived, before the King settled on her an 
annual pension of four thousand pounds : and there 
was little doubt but she would have answered the 
end of her being sent for; but in the following 
year the Prince of Monaco arriving here, she was 
so negligent of her business as to engage in an 
amour with him ; which coming to the King’s ear, 
he withdrew her pension, and was hardly prevailed 
on to restore it. She had other intrigues upon 
her hands at different times; which are not to be 
woiid^red at. In the Memoirs of her life, written 

K 

by the Abb6 de St. Real, but under her own im¬ 
mediate direction, it is related that the Cardinal, 
her uncle, was much displeased with her and her 
sister Madame de Bouillon, for their want of de- 
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votion; and that once complaining to them that 
they did not hear mass every day, he told them 
that they had neither piety nor honour; adding 
this exhortation, which deserves to be remembered, 
* At least, if you will not hear mass for God's 
sake, do it for the world’s.* 

“ But the want of religious principle in this lady, 
seems, in the opinion of her panegyrists, especially 
Monsieur St. Evremond, to have been^mply atoned 
for, by her wit and beauty. This person, who had a 
considerable hand in the laudable business of brinij- 
ing her hither, almost always resided in her house, 
which, if we may believe the accounts that are given 
of her manner of living, was a kind of academy, 
and daily frequented by the principal nobility, and 
persons distinguished for wit and genius, where, in 
the style of free conversation, were* discussed sub¬ 
jects of the deepest speculation, such as philosophy 
and religion, history, poetry, criticism on dramatic 
and other compositions, and the niceties^ of £he 
French language. And that nothing might be 
w'anting to increase the attractions of this bower 
of bliss, the game of basset was introduced, and an 
obscure man, named Morin, permitted to keep a 

c 4 
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bank in it; and concerts were given there, in which 
St. Evremond himself set the music: indeed, if 
we enquire into his share of the musical compo¬ 
sition, his attempts in this way must appear ridi¬ 
culous ; for we are told, though he composed 
tunes to his own verses, and particularly to sundry 
idylls, and other pieces of his writing, yet that as 
to overtures, chorusses, and symphonies, he left 
them to some able musician, who, we elsewhere 
learn, was Paisible, a composer for the flute. 

St. Evremond, though an old man, was blind to 
the follies, and even vices of this woman, whom we 
may style the modern Cleopatra, and has disgraced 
himself by the fulsome praises of her, with which 
his works abound. He wrote the words to most 
of the vocal compositions performed at her house, 
and generally presided at the performance. The 
Duchess died in 1699 , aged fifty-two. 

‘‘ The musical representations at the Duchess of 
Mazarin’s were chiefly dramatic, and are celebrated 
for their magnificence. The singers in them were 
women from the theatres; and the instrumental 
performers the most eminent masters of the time. • 
It is supposed that the design of introducing the 
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Italian Opera into England^ was first concerted in 
this assembly. * The death of tlie Duchess retarded 
but for a few years the carrying it into execution ; 
for in 1707 , the opera of Arsinoe, consisting ol’ 
English words adapted to Italian airs, by Mr. 
Tliomas Clayton, was performed at Drury Lane 
theatre; and a succession of entertainments of tins 
kind terminated in the establishment of an opera 
properly so called, in which the drama was written 
in the Italian language, and the music in the Italian 
style of composition.” 


We are all disposed to exhort those who fell a 
tree, to plant another in its stead, to console us for 
the loss of an old friend ; but there is no consola¬ 
tion for the destruction of buildings which have 
borne great names, or been the nest of remarkable 
deeds; on the contrary, an indignant feeling of 
jealousy is excited by the upstart successor of a 
venerable mansion, and we take time to be recon¬ 
ciled even to improvement. All that can be done 

^ An Italian Opera is mentioned in Mr. Evelyn's Diary, 
1G74, perhaps an experiment. 
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is to preserve graphic representations, and verbal 
descriptions — all, alas ! inadequate to keeping in 
the mind’s eye the recollection of that which while 
it existed we fancied we never could forget. In 
the present improvements of those middle parts of 
London, formerly distinguished as the west end^ 
how long will St. Alban’s Street, the venerable 
tavern, St. James’s Market, and many other places 
of equal notoriety be present to our ideas ? What 
a work of circumlocution would it be to describe 
the situation of Bedford House in Bloomsbury 
Square ! and who will believe that to meet behind 
Montagu House *, was a periphrasis for a challenge 
in the Jields behind the British Museum; or give 
any credit to the legend of the wonderful steps,” 
as awfully recording in the obstinate barrenness of 
the earth, the vindictive quarrel of two brothers 
who fought on the provocation of a few idle words ! 

A deep feeling on this subject makes me refer 
to collections made at a very early period of niy 
life, not merely from books, but viva voce from 
persons, whom long life and retentive memories 

* The external part of the building now existing is as old 
as 1677. 
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niaile chronicles ; ami I always found them pleased 
to be listened to, in the indulgence of feelings similar 
to those which excited my inquisitiveness. Chel¬ 
sea was a )')hice very prolific in this species of lore, 
but rendered peculiarly open to dilapidation, by the 
building the bridge to Battersea — a convenience 
in all situations purchased by a great sacrifice of 
landmarks. 

The greatest spoil was of Beaufort House, which 
in tlic print engraved by Kip, appears connected 
with a great extent of profitable garden and plea¬ 
sure-ground. The print, which gives a bird’s-eye 
view, places in the northern distance, Holland 
House, Campden House, and Kensington Palace, 
all well described by Tysons. .The next^ range of 
situations below, includes houses in Tittle Chel¬ 
sea, and amongst them, we may presume, that of 
Mr. Tocke, whose summer-house is probably yet 
standing; an extensive piece of land, called the 
Park, which appears as if it must have belonged to 
Beaufort House, but this my informant could not 
assert; and, on the eastern extremity, Hogmore 
Tane, dignified for a particular and temporary pur¬ 
pose, into Gloucester Road. 

c 6 
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The King’s Road divided the Park from the 
gardens of Beaufort Plouse, and turning towards 
the river, ran a little way down the west side of 
them. The Clock *House, in my memory, my old 
chronicler Howard’s choice magazine of figs and 
mulberries raised on a portion of these gardens, 
is still standing. Below it, and reaching nearly to 
the Thames, is a row of very moderate houses, 
which with the gardens of houses built to the east 
of Lindsey House, circumscribe that very much. 

Howard’s house was a lodge to the gate of the 
stable-yard, which gate still remains, and was, when 
he related this, that of the Moravian burying- 
ground. Stabling within it for 21 horses, was then 
a school for their sect, so that there has been a 
blending of the property attached to Beaufort 
House with that belonging to Lindsey House. I 
must not omit, that as if to define the boundary of 
the royal right of way, the print gives, at right 
angles with the stable-yard gate, a wall, with a gate 
in it, cutting off the access to the river on the west 
side of Lindsey House. 

But in the print, which allots to Beaufort House 
its due situation, the centre, there intervenes 
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between the back of Lindsey House and the front 
of tlie stables, which are precisely marked by the 
introduction of horses and grooms, a very respect¬ 
able mansion, built hi the Dutch taste, and of much 
earlier date, at least in its external, than Lindsey 
House or Beaufort House. It is cruelly hemmed 
in; and cither that or Lindsey House must have had 
little or no garden; I should indeed say positively 
no garden, for Dutch home has a door into that 
bei’ore it, and I see no admission for the Lindseys; 
but I cannot suppose such a mansion, the resi¬ 
dence of a Cleopatra of the reign of Charles II. 
so wanting in the agremeiis of a villa. • 

Of this intervening mansion I can give no 
account, unless it be a BuckingharQ House, 
Clielsca, which a Duke of Beaufort is said to have 
bought, and which Mr, Evelyn mentions. 

Beaufort House itself, as represented in the print, 
and in the drawings of it made by Howard, must 
have been an edifice of no very great style of mag¬ 
nificence, and hardly equal to the great extent of 
valuable land about it, which, bounded as I have 
before said, reached in the south-eastern angle to 
where was afterwards, and may be now, a butcher’s 
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shop at the corner of an alley in the street which 
runs by the river side, called Lombard Street. I 
must not date from the churchy for churches may 
migrate before this is printed. 

What I have to tell of this Beaufort House is 
this, that Strype mentions it as built on the site of 
one belonging to the Marquis of W’inchester, lord- 
treasurer, in which the wife of the protector, 
Somerset, lived and died. Howard had heard that 
it formerly belonged to Lionel Cranfield, Earl of 
Middlesex, and had himself found a date of the 
sixteenth century on the leaden pipes. It stood 
%bout midway between the river and the King’s 
Road, and had a public highway before the gates. 
The south-west corner, he said, was an orchard, 
and if so, iny puzzling Dutch house must have 
given way to it. On each side tHe entrance from 
the water-side, there w’as a porter’s lodge, and 
there were two other lodges about the midway, 
which closed in a very handsome sweep; the house 
appears raised a few steps above this circle, which 
lies within a square of terraces. — The front 
exhibits a projecting porch in the centre, and is 
alternately divided into four bay-windows, and 
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eight large casemented windows; tjie roof has 
i’our pediments, each enclosing a window; and a 
turret with a clock crowns the whole. 

Before the year 1737, the house was sold under 
a decree of tlie court of Chancery. , Sir Hans 
Sloane, being desirous of purchases in Clielsea, 
bought it; but when he Jiad got it, did not know 
what to do with it. lie put Howard into it to 

A 

take care of it, made what lie could of the garden, 
iuul obliged Howard to account to him for every 
pennyworth of the produce. Finding it a great 
incumbrance, he was advised bv Howard to make 
it weather-tight, and wait for a purchaser; but 
disbursing for tlie chance of requital was not the 
habit of Sir Huns, and with the stingey impro¬ 
vidence which often accompanies a care for money, 
he let it go sadly out of repair, and then sold it to 
tw^o men to be taken down. They stripped it of 
the iron and lead, and entirely broke their con¬ 
tract, by the tenor of which tliey were to have 
paid for it by instalments; and they even had the 
temerity to persist in plundering without payment, 
bringing a cart at night to take away what they 
had prepared during the day for removal. 
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Sir Hans .being informed of their proceedings, 
ordered Howard, who slept alone in the house, to 
prevent these depredations ; but he would allow 
no force or means for the prevention. It therefore 
cost the ypung Quaker some reference to his own 
sagacity, to devise the means of obeying this arbi¬ 
trary mandate; he accomplished it by employing 

two men to dig very quickly, a deep ditch across 

< 

the access from tlie water, the only way by which 
the property was assailable; this cooled the 
coijpge of the marauders, and in the year 1737, 
Sir Hans commissioned Howard to pull the house 
down to the ground. 

Till within a very few years, the ground remained 

in a state that might have admitted of ascerUiinlng 

the site of tlie house, but buildings have now shut 

it out from search, and nought remains but the 

name, Beaufort Row, to tell how it was once 

* 

honoured. 

Of Sir Hans Sloane himself there are still great 
memorials existing in Chelsea. The burying- 
ground in the King's Road was, I believe, given 
by him, and to this a curious circumstance belongs, 
at least remains on oral tradition. It is said that 
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no intention of devoting it to the purpose for which 
it is used, existed, till on breaking the ground with 
a view to build on it, the foundation of a church 
or cliapel, and some human bones were discovered ; 
it was then concluded to have been consecrated, 
and was respected accordingly. 

One of his purchases was the palace of 
Henry VIII., in which the Princess Elizabeth was 
nursed, and where was a room called, in Howard’s 
memory, Queen Elizabeth’s nursery. He thought 
no part of the original building remained. When 
the bishops of Winchester quitted Southwark, one 
end of this palace was given them for a residence; 
the other end belonged to Lord Cheney, whence 
the name Cheney Row, and not, as has been very 
excusably supposed, from the China manufactory 
which once flourished at Chelsea, and produced 
most beautiful specimens of porcelain. Lord 
Qicney wjis lord of the manor, and his end of the 
building was called the manor-house. 

Though only parts of the same building, these 
two ends had each a separate court-yard, divided 
from the other by a wall. Sir Hans purchased 
the east end; here he resided, and here he died. 
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How much does remain, and how long any may 
remain, of that part we have known as the Bishop 
of Winchester’s palace, made part of his see by 
act of parliament, it is not easy to tell; Sir Hans 
Sloane’s part has long been gone. Tlie grounds 
extended as far as the whimsical museum, known by 
the vamped-up style and title of Don Saltero’s 
Coffee-house, and the row of houses westward of 
that^ was built after this part of the old house 
was pulled down. 

From this house Sir Hans was buried. How ard 
was employed in the removal of his books, which 
amounted to nearly forty thousand volumes; his 
collection is known to all Europe. 

He was, Howard said, a very good landlord, 
and a very just master, but in no degree liberal, 
for he gave him no recompense for his accurate 
plans and measurements of Beaufort House, and 
though when he engaged him in the superintend¬ 
ence of his purchases, it was agreed that this en- 
gagement should not hinder Howard from accept¬ 
ing other employment asja land-surveyor, he never 
would give him leave of absence. 

At one time Sir Hans Sloane used the house 
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higher up the river, now Lady Creniorne’s, for a 
retiring place, and liere he would dine on eggs 
and bacon, or tripe and parsley. The house con¬ 
sisted then of three rooms, one over another; it 
was built by a man of the name of Pilkington, 
afterwards occupied by a crazy man, called Captain 
K itch in, and from him Sir Hans bought it. 

Sir Hans Sloane was the first English physician 
made a baronet. The rank was conferred on him 
by George the First on his accession, 

1 must not revel any longer in^Chelsea antiqui- 

*» 

ties, lleturn we into our track. 


My father had two friends, on whom he could 
rely in any need of a locum ic?ie?is, as chairman of 
tlie quarter-sessions. The one was Mr. Brettell of 
the Stamp-office, to whom his situation in the West 
Middlesex militia, on its earliest establishment, 
gave the title of Colonel. He lived long after 
Sir J. H., and to an age that gave him another 
title, the venerable,” with about as much right 
to it as that which may be brought forward by the 
heads of some conventual houses. He had been 
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young at a time when few of his own standing 
thought much of “ the days in which there is no 
pleasure.*’ He had been a gay man^ as it was 
then termed, and a free liver^ as those were deno¬ 
minated who lay up store of melancholy work for 
their latter years, and subject themselves to the 
evil of painful disease on a shattered frame. Of 
this descr^tion of uncurbed spirits, he was, how¬ 
ever, one of the best. He had great good sense, 
and an extensive knowledge of the world, as he 
found it. He was ipost honourable in his dealings, 
most faithful in his friendships, and most liberal 
wherever his great and accumulating wealth could 
be useful. But his habits of parsimony were 
hardly to be surpassed by the Jennings, tj^e Elwes, 
or the Ransom of any period. He had a town 
house, which was only to the last degree dirty; 
but his villa, on one of the most beautiful emi¬ 
nences north of London, was in a condition that 
would have deterred many from sleeping in it, even 
in a moderate breeze. 

It was said, that he had a sort of money-inter- 
course with some who appeared his most intimate 
friends; but this I am not authorised to assert. 
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I know that he and his lady, who was of a most 
•frotesque ap'^iearaiice, but of the most lively good- 
humour, were at perfect ease with persons of peculiar 
. distinction, and whose notice conferred honour; 
but the Colonel played off his merry mood, and his 
lady preserved her costume of dirty housewiferj^, 
and poured forth her lonx^-descript volubility, with 
insensibility to all feelings connected with man- 

« 

Many knew the shftdes of Colonel 13.’s character 
— many more, perhaps, than those who knew its 
brighter tints; and, unfortunately^ the circumstances 
of his last moments did not contribute to his fair 
fame. Uo had passed the age of ninety, and had 
been some time confined to his bed: a violent 

cough attended his gout, and a spasmodic fit of this 
disturbing concomitant seizing him while giving 
orders to his coachman for the payment of bills, 
he expired with a canvas bag of cash in one hand, 
and a rouleau of bank-notes in the other. It was 
a study for a moral painter; but the Colonel’s very 
fine features, and waving silver locks, which gave 
him credit wherever he appeared, would ill have 
accorded with the character .to be represented. 
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Of his lady, no one can say that shades obscured 
her character; it was all a uniform* sunshine of 
high spirits, which was not seldom rather oppres- 
sive to persons of reflection; but as these spirits 
made her an excellent wife, an entertaining travel¬ 
ling companion, and served to support her to the 
last under a direful disease, they w'ere to be re¬ 
garded as a blessing. Had her epitaph been a 
record of her tone of mind, I think the question, 
“ What does it signify ?” would have been read 
on her tombstone. 

other associate, on whom my father could 
rely, was the well-known Saunders Welch, a man 
of obscure origin, but inheriting some property in 
the county of Buckingham. He was what would 
now be called a police-magistrate, and was at the 
head of an office, in which certain magistrates sat 
in rotation. He was in person, mind, and manners, 
most perfectly a gentleman, and when the dinner 

fl 

dress required the bag, the sword, and chapeau 
bras^ and the clothes were frequently decorated 
with gold or silver, I used to open my eyes very 
wide to see Mr. Welch, and some others of my 
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father’s intimate friends, even 7io*iso living, enter the 
drawing-room. * 

Mr. W.’s tastes led him to literature of rather 
a grave cast, probably, tinged by the early loss of 

a very amiable w'ife; and he had a love for the arts 

■ 

and the professors of them, and for foreigners and 
pers()n3 of diffusive knowledge, which had pro¬ 
cured for liini a very enviable situation in society. 


• Of the symmetry of Mr. Welch’s person, an idea may 
1)C conveyed, by recording the fact that Roubilliac modelled 
from luh leg and foot for the statue^of Handel, which was, 
and probably may still be in Vauxhall Gardens, and of which 
my father used to remark, that the praise of most of the be¬ 
holders was bestowed on the slipper, which hung negligently 
on tlie foot. 

Experience shows that this preference of trifling to iw/- 
quirlant excellence is common; but what will be said to a 
lady of some pretensions in society, and who had resided at 
Rome, who in a comparison of painting with sculpture de¬ 
clared the latter was more agreeable to her, because it took 
a better polish ?” 

In noticing the aptitude of the ignorant, to seize on the 
minor parts of excellence, I must record the astuteness of 
a sailor, who gazing on a ship, the name and head of which 
were the Queen, muttered that it was the king*ji concubine, 
and not the queen, for she had no wedding ring on her finger. 
I had this from our old friend Captain Gostling, of the artillery, 
of whom 1 have more to say. 
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His wife had left him with two girls, the eldest 
still in the nursery. Carrying pride and prejudice 
a little beyond the grave, she had extorted from 
him a promise never to marry again; an engage- 
ment tantamount to a systematic rejection of that 
which might be of the greatest possible benefit to 
her children, if prudently done. He had religi¬ 
ously, but against his judgment and inclination, 
kept his promise, and had lived a life of blameless 
morality among men not of the mbst sober habits. 
I do not recollect that I ever saw him laugh; but 

-V 

he was cheerful, and had much to tell of men whose 
follies he viewed with mild regret. 

I wish I could recall more than one anecdote of 
his; but that one I will give to the best of my re¬ 
collection. He had known much of Henry Field¬ 
ing, and heard him, even when liis fortunes were 
very desperate, promote some thoughtless frolic of 
extravagance, by saying that he never in his life 
knew the difference between sixpence and a shil¬ 
ling. Peter Walter, who was then of great notoriety 
as one of the most successful money-getters *in 
London, hearing him utter this sentiment, replied. 
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gravely, A time will come when you xcill know 
^ it.” When ?” said Fielding. When you are 
worth only eighteen-pence,” replied Peter. * 

It is consentaneous with our best feelings, and 
encouraging to the exertions of our fellow-crea¬ 
tures, to admit that the competition for the best 
situations in our favouretl country’, is, with as few ex¬ 
ceptions as good order can allow, open to all; and 
it is remembered as one of the liberal axioms of 
George III., that ‘‘ no British subject is by neces¬ 
sity excluded from the peerage.” Consistently with 
this senriment it was, that he checked a man of high 
rank, who lamented that a very good speaker in 
tile court of Aldermen, w:as of a mean'trade, by 
saying with his characteristic quickness, “ Pooli, 
pooh ! What signifies a man’s trade?—A man of 


* Whether an anecdote which I had from Mr. Thrale*s 
friend, Mr. Evans, of St. Olave’s, Southwark, be new to the 
reader, 1 cannot form an opinion : for the correctness of it, I 
will answer, as far as regards lift*. E. Henry Fielding, hearing 
from a friend that a third person was very much dejected, 
askc4 the cause. “ Because,” said his friend, ** he is deeply 
indeht.” “ Is that all?” replied the facetious Harry; ” you 
surprise me, that he should mind it. How happy should I be, 
could I find means to get 500/. deeper in debt than I am !** 


D 
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any honest trade may make himself respectable if 
he will!”* 


* I confess I am often surprised at the jealous caprice with 
which we ladies view what we call the encroachments of the 
classes below us on our prcscrif)tivc rights to distinction. We 
have made no scruple, of late years, of a sort of masquerade 
adoption of low fashions, and an imitation of those whom the 
necessity of hard labour or of braving bad weather compels to 
wear suitable clothes. It is almost folly to record fashions, 
which a very short time will render obsolete, but I shall always 
be intelligible if I quote the introduction qf a market-woman’s 
scarlet cloth cloak at the opera; the mob cap of a fishwoman, 
and absolutely named the IJillingsgatc, worn with jewels; morn¬ 
ing dresses, and even not morning, made of woollen which, by 
the fire, gives out the strong smell of the oil in wliich it has been 
prepared. To all these there ever must be standing objections; 
and I know not how it could be made consistent with the critical 
costume of the house of Kemble, when Mrs. Siddons drest 
Queen Katharine, who must at the tinier, of her divorce have 
been about thirty-seven years of age, in an old woman’s cap and 

i 

a regal diadem. Katharine was a Spaniard, and, with the ad¬ 
vantages of her national dress, would have made a deeper im¬ 
pression and proved her t 5 Tant still more unjust. 

But the caprice of adoption is little, compared to that of de¬ 
precation. Our own tovhrettes may be as fine as they choose to 
be, but the presumption of any one who can do us no credit, is 
stigmatised without the smalles^analysis: and, utterly ignorant 
of the impudent slatternly finery of tradesmen’s dauglUcrs, 
and servants half a centuiy ago, even neatness, if it sets off a 
pretty person, is reproved. I have heard an old servant,^our 
family say that in her youth she never dressed without a 
and at even this, perhaps no Dutch woman would wonder. 

But the worst forgetfulness is of the peculiar pretensions of 
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This was* certainly proved' in the case of Saun¬ 
ders Welch, who, early in life obtaining credit tor 
the good use he had made of opportunities to ac- 
t]uire knowledge and improve' the j)owers of his 
mind, lived to see his liousc the resort of persons 
distinguished in the elegant arts, and the hdlcs let- 
ires, He had indeed recommended liimself to the 
government, at a time when factious attem]H.s were 


llic mercantile world, to the enjoyment of its wealth. We 
have no incrchnnts now, indeed, who make fires of cinnamon, 
and kitulle them with royal bonds, but we have those whose 
hi^i;h credit and extensive correspondences, even without other 
pretensions, contribute to support the fabric of the monarchy, 
and to carry into eflect the counsels of the legislative power. 
These, surely, may enjoy unenvied their massy sideboards and 
their costly cellars, and, in their hospitable use of the good 
tilings of this world, spread wide the honour of their country, 
and make others strike their fiag to its navy with abated reluc¬ 
tance. 

Again, wc have another description of commercial men not 
rising so high in the scale of wealth, but who, liy the union of 
talents with indusl]^y, connect themselves with men of all 
honourable descriptions. And not only in England, but in Ire¬ 
land, now rising to every eminence of distinction, arc these 
to found. 1 know well a firm in Dublin, the partners of 
wdiich',thoughengiiged in an extensive manufacturing concern. 
arCT'lUtcn of the most elegant pursuits; distinguished as much by 
attention to business, by unifb^ civility and suavity of man¬ 
ners as by their mechanical knowledge. 
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making to shake the throne, under the plea of chas¬ 
tising ministers, by his intrepidity in restraining a 
mob assembled for the noble purpose of destroying 

the wall before Bedford House, a wall of singular 

* 

beauty and elegance which extended on the nortli 
side of Bloomsbury Square from east to west, and 
the gates of which were decorated with those lovely 
monsters, sphinxes, very finely carved in stone. 
Between this wall and the mansion, was a spacious 

court-yard, far better harmonising with the rank of 
such a dwelling, than the under-ground area and 
l)altry railing of the fashionable residences of the 
present day. 

The house itself was a long, low, white edifice, 
kept, in the old Duke's time, in the nicest state of 
good order, and admirably in unison with the snow- 
white livery of the family. It had noble apart¬ 
ments and a spacious garden, which opened to the 
fields; and the uninterrupted freedom of air, between 
this situation and the distant hills, gave it the advan¬ 
tages of an excellent town-house, and ^ suburban 
villa. 


But to return, the claim which Saunders Welch 
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had on the confidence of government, or the grati¬ 
tude of the well-disposed, would have done little 
for him in a drawing-room conversazione: on the 
-contrary, his situation as a magistrate of the me¬ 
tropolis, would, under the tlien existing police- 
management, have been in his disfavour. But away 
from business, he was not only the associate of men 
of genius, but, in some instances, tlieir patron ; 
and, at times, a contributor of a light essay to 
the periodical effusions of his day. 

He was left with two infant daughters; and his 
promise to his wife precluding him from doing what 
might have been best for them, they were reared 1 
know not how, and educated in an awkward de¬ 
sultory way. The elder was beautiful, so beauti¬ 
ful as to prompt the Marquis of Rockingham to 
say, when she was married to an artist, ‘‘ We shall 
now know firom whom you copy Venusthe 
younger, as remarkably plain: and 1 may now 
venture to say what I could not say in another 
place wh^e I have described the younger, that the 
disparity in intellect was equal to that in person, 

' r 

but happily in the inverse ratio. 

r 

Neither of the young ladies, I must confess, had 
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a fair chance for what is called success in life. 
When taken from a nurse, I believe they had an 
antiquated gonvernantejix. French woman of the old 
school, who managed the one very ill and the other 
not at all. The beauty was, after some experi¬ 
mental plans, put under the care of Mrs. Lennox, 
a lady of too eccentric a genius to render any 
service to a young person of less than moderate 
intellect and whose ideas were bounded by the 
fashions of dress, in which it must be confessed she 
made a figure of distinguished elegance when she 
had returned home, and took her place at the head 
of her father's house. When the sun of youth was 
rather declining, she was bestowed on Nollekens, the 
sculptor, who, though of power in his art to charm 

into forgetfulness of hijnselfy was not a husband for 

_ • 

such a woman. But her father was anxious for her 
settlement; and I can conceive that on the blank 
page of such a mind it would have been difficult to 

find characters expressive of approval or disappro¬ 
bation. Whether the prospect of white satin and 
fine laces, pale pinks, pale blues, lilacs, and 
mines, might not connect itself with that of a house 
‘‘ of one's own,” I will not say; but this I can 
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affinn, that it was not till the parties had very much 
disagreed, that any idea of compulsion on the part 
of the father got abroad. 

Marriage made a great alteration in the lady. 
She, who for many years had dieted herself, 
solely, and almost confessedly, ‘‘ for her shape,” 
on vegetables, and that meagre beverage called 
Imperial,” immediately gave up all solicitude for 
her person. She astonished us all, by coming 
out into a bulk, that made one’s heart ache for the 
penance in whalebone which she must have 
endureil. She had sat to the elegant artist of tiie 
da}", Mrs. Kauffinan, better known by her name ol‘ 
Angelica,” and had been exquisitely painted, 
with a dove pecking at her ring; it was a beautiful 
picture, a likeness and not unfairly flattered, and 
must hand down the artist and her subject to pos¬ 
terity, as showing a most fortunate meeting,—ex¬ 
cellence in portrait-painting, with a subject on 
which its peculiar style could be best exercised. 

But who would have known the sitter” for 

♦ 

this portrait, when, before its colours were well 

p ^ 

hardened, she apologised for, or rather justifled, the 
most negligent appearance, by saying, in the tone 
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of Johnson^ which by being much in his company 
she had acquired, that it was of little consequence, 
at “ her time of life,” whether she was two or three 
inches bigger, or less. 

I had seen her in her bridal costume^ when, as 
was the fashion of the day, “ she received com¬ 
pany and lovely she was, even, when compared 
with the wife of Mr. Paradise, and a Greek lady, of 
a singular style of beauty, who accompanied her. 
But never, never aft(5r, did a trace revive of what 
she had been. Her dress became very fantas¬ 
tical; I forget whether it was the pastcn'ol or 
the picturesque that she affected — it might be the 
one or the other for any resemblance tliat was 
obvious — but she professed her taste, and owned 
her imitation. 

She had attempted to attain something of the 
show of a power of thinking; and what she said, she 
accompanied with a gentle action of her hands. She 
had occasionally been abroad, and by her husband’s 
situation was led into the world of the arts; but in- 
struction, when poured on her mind, ran off it as 
from polislied marble, and with every advantage, 
she to the last remained sadly illiterate; and dejec- 
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tion taking the vacant seat of vivacity, she sunk 
lower and lower in importance. 

It may, however, raise the lady in the public 
estimation, if I say of her, as 1 can on the testimony 
of her sister, that she is the original of Johnson’s 
Pekuah in Rasselas. If the intimate attention of 
such a man was an honour, she consequently had 
much to boast of, and indeed he treated both the 
ladies as he might have done nieces. 

Excessively offended at her sister’s having joined 

It 

the Romish communion—a defection I cannot 
palliate, but on which the wife of a Roman Catholic 
should have been moderate—she yet urged the pri¬ 
vilege of that church, w’hen, at the age of about 
forty, not having received the rite of confirmation, 
she took advantage of it to change her name from 
Mary,* which was her mother’s, to Maria, with 
which she had no connection! 

Whether any memoir of Nollekens has ap¬ 
peared, or will appear, I know not — but were it 
candid and circumstantial, it might be amusing to 
those who do not refine too much. 

Every thing belonging to his exterior appear¬ 
ance, conversation, and slovenly manners, was at 

i> 5 
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variance with his ideas, for surely he has been 
rarely equalled in the branch of art wliicli he pro¬ 
fessed. If I may be allowed to give an opinion, 
he was inferior to the deceased Bacon * in group- 

• The just appreciation which men of real talent form of 
the works of their rivals, and the modest opinion they main¬ 
tain of their own performances, are the strongest proofs of 
abilities greater than those which their works testify. Hut 
yet there is a species of what appears at first sight pride, 
which has its origin in a much better feeling. I shall not injure 
the memory of West, if I say that I think lie had this. He 
has stood with me before a picture in his study, pointing out 
its merits, and endeavouring to excite my astonishment at the 
rapidity with which he had painted it; but I believe this 
arose from a comparison of what he had achieved, with his 
own expectations from himself, and an exultation at having 
done so much. Tt is not a sign of the truest modesty to say, 
“ O ! bless your soul! this is notliing to what I caii do.” 

Dacon was always discontented, Nollekens seemed uncon¬ 
scious of difficulty —> it was all mechanical in his eye, and he 
would spend his evenings in looking over engravings,^tchings, 
and drawings, with an admiration showing that he thought 
real excellence was to be found, not in what he could do, but 
what these imperfectly recorded. I have heard those say, 
who have seen him modelling, or partaken of the dust and 
fragments flying about his head as he worked, that the ease 
with which he produced the effect, would almost have tempted 
them to say, “ Give me too a bit of clay,” or “ lend me the 
chisek” 

In Bacon’s estimation, the Duke of Argyll’s monument in 
Westminster Abbey stood very high; I remember his telling 
my father that he could find no fault in it, but that it had the 
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ing, but ill LX single figure unrivalled by any con¬ 
temporary. riis Venus eluding Cupid, his Venus 
taking off her sandal, his statue of Pitt, his busts, 
must commit his memory to posterity, as a sculptor 
of the first taste- ^ 

But a more stupid, good-humoured man in com¬ 
pany, never sure could be found to complete a 

dinner-party, than the owrter of these fine ideas. It 
__ 

name of Roubilliac to it, in:>teacl of that of Bacon. 11c said of 
Ills own [icrforniaiiccs of this kind, that lie always eiidcavourcJ 
convey some moral sentiment — something that should ex¬ 
cite reflection; and certainly he often fulfilled his purpose atl- 
mirahly. His designs even for a clock-case will show this. 
He executed one for the Queen’s palace, which he decorated 
witii a cock on one side, and an aloe on the other. Vigilance 
and Patience were thus recommended. 

I Ikitter myself that he was not at liberty when he graceif 
a tablet to the memory of a maiden lady, who lived beyond 
the age of seventy, with the lovely figures of Peace and Inno¬ 
cence. Allowing every probable sort and degree of merit to 
the party, surely there are emblems of character better suited 
to the age of threescore and ten, than those, which few of us 
could cliallenge as not forfeited even in early life. 

A short time before his death he was applied to, to design 
and execute an idol for a temple in the East Indies. He told 
my father he was beginning to think on the subject, when the 
recollection struck on his mind, that it would be contrary to 
the letter of the second commandment: he instantly gave up. 

I wish I could recollect the many stories I have heard of 
Roubilliac. 
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is told of him, that, presenting a picture of liis own 
painting in the Royal Academy, he was required 
to explain his meaning in some parts. The sub¬ 
ject was Abraham entertaining the Angels; and he 
began to discourse on his mode of treating his sub¬ 
ject, in rather a puzzling manner, concluding 
abruptly with, ‘‘-You see they are saying, how 


d’ye do, Abraham, likfe.” TJie cognomen of 
Abraham-like” stuck to him some years of 




his youth. 

When contracting for the monument for Pitt, 
it was necessary to hint to him, that even at his then 
time of life, the chances were against his living to 
complete it, he was therefore desired to name the 
artist on whom the task should devolve. Clyin- 
trey * had not then <:ome forw ard: he said without 
hesitation “ Westmacott.” 


* In naming this fine artist, I cannot forbear inserting an 
■ 

anecdote, perhaps, indeed, not told here for the first time, 
\vhich shows his power of captivating the affections. When 
his exquisite statue of little Lady Lucy Russel was exhibiting 
at Somerset Place, a lady, who had just come from it, called 
to a little boy whom she had before been leading by the hand, 
to follow- her, but he continued to loiter. She spoke again f 
and I heard him reply in a sort of short breathing — “ Mamma, 
mamma, I can’t get away from it.” 
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As far as I was capable of observing, he was a 
man of no conversation, excepting on his art, and 
very imperfectly on that; and with such a wife, he 
did not improve in temper or manners. They 
kept separate pur^s. Her fortune had been 
settled on her for her pwn use; and, as there was 
no child, there was no common interest or feeling. 
It became a strife of sordidhess. He made her keep 
the house at he#i@S5vn expense; and disputes were 
frequently resorted to for ascertaining what did, 
and what did not^ come within this description of ex¬ 
penditure. * She valued herself on the integrity of 
her oeconomy, and justly; for, in a doubt whether 
a friend or two would accept an invitation to “ stay 
and dine,” the guest has overheard an order to the 
cook, ‘‘ Don’t make the pudding till the last 
minute, for, perhaps, they won’t stay.” An order 
surely better whispered. 

Under such sordid oeconomy, the human 

^ Di\ Johnson gave her, on her marriage, some of his best 
advice, and honoured my mother still more by advising an 
imitation of her domestic ceconomy, the liberality of her tabic, 
and the scrupulous neatness of her person. Had I judged t>y 
the resemblance of the copy to the original, I should have 
supposed his advice had been understood as irony. 
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mind must be in a state of progressive ruin. I do 

not wish to drain to the lees such sour mixtures. 

> 

This man of fine ideas sunk into a sad state. He 
had survived his wife; and curiosity has been 

excited to know how his weakly which must be very 

> 

great, has been disposed of. With this I have no 
concern ; but I remember Mrs. Welch’s uniform 
supposition that it ^vould go to Rome. He had 
sums for his works, which I dare not, on the 
solo evidence of my memory, set down, but I know 
that he had one hundred guineas each for as many 
busts of Mr. Pitt. 

Mr. Welch’s other daughter remains to be 

spoken of, and though I have elsewhere taken 

pains and pleasure in delineating her character, 

I shall here speak of her more largely, and with 

the conscientious view of inculcating on young 

women, disposed to enjoy to excess that which is 

good only when moderately pursued, tlie moral 

obligation of paying attention to the practical 

duties of a female. 

' « 

I have said that the two motherless girls were for 
a short time reared at home, under the same casual 
discipline, but I have heard Mrs, Welch, as she 
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latterly styled herselt, speak of being at one period 
of her childhood, at some one of the great schools 
of the time, and I suppose a school of some dis¬ 
tinction, as she; remembered Lady Elizabeth Percy, 
the daughter of tlie then Earl and Countess of 
Northumberland, a fellow-disciple. fcshe recol¬ 
lected being sent from home by the gouva nante^ 
in a style either of novelty or oddity, and the 

girls all* assembling round her, and calling to each 
othei*, “ Come and look at little Nanny — she’s 
•all French.” 

What she attained here, I know not, but cer¬ 
tainly it was time she should go somewhere, as she 
had even then begun to argue on the uselessness 
of things having names, if they were not to be 
called by them. 

Somehow she learnt drawing — somehow she 
learnt music, on the fashionable instrument, the 
guitar—and somehow she learnt seven languages, 
and made a considerable proficiency in the mathe¬ 
matics. Thus instructed, she fell into the literary 
society of her father’s house, and while her sister 
addressed herself to the ladies of those who were 

family-men, little Nanny” cultivated the friend- 
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ship, and enjoyed the intimate conversation of 

Johnson, and his friends, Charlotte Lennox, 

Baretti, Paradise, Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 

family of ^r. Wilton, and many others of the first 

colloquial talents of the time. Witli Angelica 

Kauffman *, Wilson f, and many other artists, she 

% 

was at home: and, improving in herself all her 
father’s tastes, had she been at all vain, she might 
have held a distinguished place in the class of lite¬ 
rary ladies contemporary with herself. Mrs. Piozzi, 

. * Angelica, as she was called, resided with her father in 
Golden Square, and held very agreeable Sunday-evening *co«- 
versaziones. I have heard it said, that she was addressed by u 
painter of the first eminence,—I do not like to name him,—it 
was not Sir Joshua; — she refused him, nnd,«in cruel revenge, 
he dressed up a smart fellow, of a low description, but some 
talent. This man, he introduced to her as a foreigner of dis¬ 
tinction, and teaching him to profess a passion for her, his 
specious recommendations deceived her, and she married him. 
They parted Immediately. — I wish the story may not be true. 

t I remember to have heard her quote many of Wilson’s 
expressions, in viewing subjects for his pencil. A sky he 
characterised as “ pingible,” or not so; — and when she had 
built her house at Ardenham Hill, near Aylesbury, she con¬ 
ceived a great dislike to the trees on the opposite rising 
ground of Winchenden, which were thinly and formally 
planted, recollecting Wilson’s antipathy to what he called 
“ Asparagus beds.** 
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whose recitals want that first ingredient, accuracy *, 
and whose conduct through life proclaimed a sad 

* I am justified in saying that Mrs. Piozzi is inaccurate, by 
the testimony of the llevcrcnd Mr.Evans, who, having the 
living of St. Olave’s, Toolcy Street, was frequently a guest at 
her tabic. In reading her representation of facts, as they 
occMirrcd under his own knowledge, and her report of things 
said in his hearing, he declared against the fidelity of both ; 
and when reduced to fact, it was often observable, certainly 
to the credit of her invention but at the expense of her 
correctness, that the worth of a talc, or the wit of a repartee 
was furnished by herself. ^ 

I should call Mrs. Thrale, as slic w'as when known in the 
world, and Mrs. Welch, exactly the contrast of each other; 
but 1 know not at what period 1 could contrast them; for Mrs. 
T. was as much a contrast to herself as to any one else. 1 
have heard a servant, who was taken from her family into 
my mother’s nursery, describe her as a very odd lady, who con¬ 
descended to the cares, and even below the usual cares, of a 
notable housewife. From Johnson’s reproofs and petulant 
censures of her, it is to be inferred that she, at times, varicil 
her costume greatly; and whenever I have seen her, i% was 
very much under the similitude of a Frenchwoman a little in¬ 
debted to her own hands for her roses. 

That she was most liberally endowed with a luminous mind, 
in itself an invaluable blessing, I recollect with admiration. 
1 have heard from old Lady Lucy Meyrick, that a't five years 
of age, travelling in Wales, and seeing the date on some very 
ancient building, she, without hesitation, and without any 
calculation, named the number of elapsed years. 

The following is a genuine anecdote. After the death of 
Mr. Thrall, a friend of Mr. H. Thornton, canvassed the 
borough, with a view to Mr. H. T.’s representing it in parlia- 
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want of judgment, has said of her, that “ with eveiy 
mean of being agreeable, she had not the power 


nicnt. He waited on Mrs. Thrale, who took pains to be of ■ 
service. She concluded her obliging expressions with saying, 
“ I wish your friend success ; and I think he will have it: he 
may probably come in for two parliaments, but if he tries for 
a third, were he an angel from heaven, the people of South¬ 
wark would cry, ‘ Not i^is man, but Barabbas.* ** 

Before I record another fact respecting this eccentric lady, 

1 must insist on the reader’s considering the peculiar irritation 
under which the letter referred to was written, and that the 
exceptionable words ^ay be taken in their primitive sense: — 

1 was deeply occupied with my father in the examination and 
selection of Dr. Johnson’s papers, and can truly say, that the 
tenderest regard was shown to the feelings of every individual. 
There was a great accumulation" of letters: one of them 
was the reply to that in which Johnson had severely re¬ 
prehended her second marriage. It contained an eulogium on 
the object of her .choice: his profession was ranked as in 
itself very high, and his excellence in it was said to be ac¬ 
knowledged in places of the highest repute for taste. ^ But the 
most remarkable words were these: “ My second husband is 
a gentleman, which is more than could be said of my first.” 
Taken in common acceptation, these words are reprehensible, 
but taken literally, inasmuch as a profession constitutes gen¬ 
tility and a trade does noi, Mrs^P. is correct: the sound of the 
words is worse than the sense. But there is a humorous 
terseness in the reply, that makes it curious; and the more 
logical the head that had to decide on them, the more evident 
their truth. It was I who discovered the letter: I carried it 
to my father: he enclosed it and sent it to her, there never 
having been any intercourse between them. 
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of being so.” This is hardly fair: she could not 
certainly have recommended herself as Mrs. P. did, 
of whom 1 have heard it said, that into whatever 
company she fell, she could be the most agreeable 
person in it; but neither would she have resorted 
to Mrs. P.'s methods of pleasing 4 i 

But she pleased once in a way rather incon¬ 
venient. Her father had a very good man-servant, of 
rather a superior class in understanding. Without 
complaint or apparent discontent on either side, he 
on a sudden very respectfully desired to be dis¬ 
charged. Of course, some reason was asked for by 
his master. He replied, that Miss Anne's con¬ 
versation at table was so delightful, that he could 
attend to nothing else; that he was deeply in love 
with l^is young mistress, and for that reason solely, 
thoilght it best to quit his place.” 

It must have been a mind of a peculiar cast in 
that rank of life, that could be gratified by her 
mode of thinking and speaking. Her tones, from 
living much with Johnson, had acquired a modu¬ 
lation unlike that of' ether females. She did not, 
indeed, as 1 have heard it said Mrs. Tlirale did, 
imitate his pomposity of diction ; but, except when 
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the tenderness of her feelings was excited, her 
recitative was not pleasant; and the argument 
which she had used in her infancy, operated on 
her mind when an adult. She gave what she 
thought the proper names to things; if we spoke of 
d7'€SSf she calledjit apparel ; she talked of esculents^ 
and food^ and provisions^ when we spoke of eatables 
and victuals ; money was coin^ an accounUbook was 
a diary of expenses; servants were domesticsy the 
higher class attendants. These were blemishes, 
but blemishes that subtracted little from the 
sterling worth of her character. Witty attempts 
were made to render her ridiculous; but it is much 
easier to caricature, than to imitate that which 
approaches to excellence. She never designed to 
be singular, or affected to be superior; if ^e was 
the former, it was the result of an awkward «du- 
cation, if the latter, it was because she had received ’ 
from the hand of her Creator a strong and virtuous 
impulse to make the most of his gifts and of her 
time. Accustomed as she was to society, she 
seemed to hesitate in speaking, as soon as she found 
herself heard with attention. When obliged once, 
by a request from my father, to repeat a few lines 
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of a Latin hymn used in the Romish church, she 
was distressed, and though then forty years of age, 
excused her embarrassment by saying, that she 
had never before uttered so many Latin words. 
And in a conversation, where the un-oppressive 
Beiinet Langton was one, she sufi^ered an argu- 

ft 

ment founded in error to pass, for want of courage 
to correct it. 

Her anecdotes of those with wlioin she had 
lived would have been valuable, but I believe she 
made it a point of moral duty never to commit to 
paper, lest her father’s pride and partiality might 
induce him to bring forward what she wrote. 1 
know' that this fear prevented her from keeping any 
journal whilst abroad : her diffidence at that time, 
when the publication of tours, even in the nearest 
countries, was rare, might be regi’etted; as, besides 
occasional residences in French Flanders and the 
French vicinity, she had been obliged to resort to 
the climate of the South of France to save her 

4 

life, after a visit to the Peak, in which she had 
paid dearly for the pleasure of exploring. On her 
return to England, she remarked, that the air of 
Montpelier resembled more that of one of our windy 
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days in March, tliaii what it was described to be; an 
opinion, which, till within a very few years, nobody 
seems to have entertained. I have repeatedly lieard 
Twickenham called the Montpelier of England, and 
we have our Montpelier Row, which stands with its 
face to the east, Mr. Hughes, in his brilliant 
Itinerary, describes Montpelier as standing on an 
elevated plain, bleak- and exposed. The late 
exemplary Countess of Waklegrave told me, that 
till she reached Nice, -she found no benefit from 
change. Lord Byron found none of the fine 
Ausonian temperature short of Athens; and we 
now hear it confessed, that our owni south is pre¬ 
ferable to any part of Europe. 

Her natural quietness of temper made her a 
cool spectator of many circumstances that would 
have implicated others. Her intimacy with Char¬ 
lotte Lennox, who, though one of Johnson’s 
favourites, was, I think, as little entitled to favour 
as most women, afforded her opportunity of ob¬ 
serving with a contemplative eye, obliquities which 
to many would have been intolerable. When resid¬ 
ing with her sister in the house of Mrs. Lennox, 
notwithstanding the want of all order and method. 
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all decorum of appearance, and regularity of pro¬ 
ceeding, she endeavoured to extract from the mind 
of her hostess what was good, and smiled at all 
* the rest. But it must have been a derfiier rcssorf 
to place her, or any female, in a family thus ill- 
ordered, and with a woman whom I saw in a court 
of justice fairly pitted against a low female servant, 
who had endeavoured to obtain a compensation 

ft 

for ill words and hard blows received from her 
mistress. Mrs. Lennox made a compact with 
Baretti for mutual assistance in learning each other’s 
native language; but Baretti complained that she 
fell far short in her part of the treaty. It con¬ 
cluded with a quarrel. He once, in company, be¬ 
stowed more of his notice on her little girl than 
she approved, and desiring him to desist, and not 
to let that child engross his attention; she was 
answered by his sayfng, You are a child in 
stature tand a child in understanding.” What the 

\S 

measure of the latter was I do not know, but her 
translation of Sully’s Memoirs shows, that how¬ 
ever it ended, it began in a praxis on rendering 
the language, for nothing can be much worse 
translated that the first pages of it; and I have 
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heard it said, lliat, in translating Brumoy’s Greek 
Theatre, she rendered les enfans perdm by ‘‘ the 
lost children.” 

’'Baretti, I suppose, was generally provoking, 
where opportunity offered. He carried this power 
to such excess once, at an evening visit at Mr. 
Paradise’s, as to excite Mrs. Paradise, who was 

little less irascible, to defend herself by turning 

1 

the scalding water of the tea-urn on him. 

Mrs. Paradise was remarkable for possessing a 
mind and person totally at variance. Nothing 
could be more elegant or refined than her whole 
exterior; her countenance was indeed unquiet, 
but her voice was gentle, and her manner deli¬ 
berate. , At the head of her table, with a large 

* 

dinner-party, perceiving that a plate before her 
was not quite clean, she beckoned the servant, and 
said to him in an audible whisper, — “ If you bring 
me a dirty plate t^ain, I will break your head 
with it.” At a practice of dancing, in which her 
daughters w'ere to bear a part, one of them not 
pleasing her in her performance, she rose, came 

forward, and giving her a box on the ear that 
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made her reel, she returned to her seat in the mojst 
undisturbed silence. 

' My younger brother remembers to have met 
.Mrs. Paradise one day at dinner at Mrs. Welches; 
her personal attractions w^ere at that time much on 
the decline, and her countenance retained little 
other expression but that of’ extreme irritability. 
She then resided at one of the villages in the 
neighbourhood of London, and regretting that 
there was no stage-coach from her village, which 
•would convey her, to that part of London to which 
lier but»iness occasionally called her, he suggested 
that tlie deficiency might be supplied by availing 
herself of another conveyance, to take her to her 
[dace of destination, when she quitted the stage. 
Upon which, turning to him, with a most emphatlcai 
look and tone of voice, she said, ‘‘ Lord ! Sir, 
you miglit as well advise me to cut off my nose to 
improve my face.’’ My brother was astonished, 
and could not perceive any connection between the 
two propositions. 


I never was so surprised as by hearing my 
father say one morning, when he had just dis- 

E 
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missed two visitors from his study^ that they were 
Mr. Langton and Mr. Paradise, who had come to 
consult him on the elopement of Mrs. Paradise. 
Mr. Langton, I confess, was apt, constitutionally,- 
to take many things too seriously; and this was 
one. The elopement was nothing more than 
Mrs. Paradise's withdrawing with one of her 
daughters, because she could not make Mr. P. 
consent to a match for her, which she approved, 
as leading into high r^k in a foreign land. She 
married her daughter as she wished — and she* 
then returned: the hue and cry was absurd. 

Mr. Paradise was a man, 1 believe, meriting 
better treatment. He was a Greek ; his wife, I 
forgot to say, was a strenuous American republican. 
Mr. P. had an extensive intercourse with foreigners; 
and persons of the first class were recommended 
to his introduction. * 


* In a morning-call, he told my father that he was just 
come from visiting a young Russian of very high rank, who 
was travelling through England. He had lodged him at what 
was then Lowe*s Hotel, in Covent Garden, the elevated situ¬ 
ation of which had afforded him a fine view of the sports of 
a mob, whose amusement was the tossing and catching a 
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The tendency of one recollected fact to intro¬ 
duce not only its relatives, but those wi|;h whom 
it has no cognisable connection, makes me seek 
for a memorandum which I owe to our friend the 
Cluimberlain of London, and which he gives me 
on his own accurate knowledge. 

There was to be met in the literary, society of 
London, about the year 1779, at Sir Joseph 
Banks’s, Mr. Hastings’s, Mr. Hoole’s, and houses 
of such elegant reception, a native of Jerusalem, 
of the name of Telamas, whose father had been 
a dragoman at Constantinople. He himself was 
an Asiatic of the finest race; and had been sent 
hither with over-land despatches, from Lord Pigot, 
at Madras. Fie spoke English with scarcely any 
imperfection. In his dress he adopted a style 
combining the Turkish costume, with that of this 
country. He was a man of thought and reflec- 

clcad cat. The young man had been attentive to the scene as 
characteristic of the country: he remarked on the difTercnce 
between thi^ and the metropolis of his own, in which, he said, 
had such a crowd assembled, a military force would soon 
have been in sight to disperse them. 
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tion; and he had made reading the eight volumes 
of BulFon’s Natural History, the Amusement of a 
Passage to India. 

While in the East Indies, he was swimming 
across a river, when he saw a tyger spring up on the 
opposite shore. He swam back; the tyger fol- 
low’ed. His party on the shore prepared to shoot 
the animal, yet feared wounding Telamas: but 
the tiger making a spring out of’the water, as if 
to dart on the Unhappy man when he should 
reach the shore, they aimed and were successful! 

He had passed through Macedonia, and atten» 
tively observed the people. Ht said that what 
he saw of them, convinced him of the perfect 
credibility of what we read of Alexander. 

In the Great Desert, he had once been over- 
taken by a heavy rain. Thoroughly wet and 
w'eary, he had at night reached a place of shelter, 
but into which he was refused admittance. It was 
not only full, but full of persons, infected with the 
plague. The danger he set at nought; he said he 
must die of fatigue if not of disease: he was 
therefore suffered to lie down in his clothes, in 
the only vacant place in a long gallery. The 
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man near whom he had placed himself, was a 
coqise the next morning, but Telamas escaped 
uninfected. 


While the two daughters of Mr, Welch re¬ 
mained together, the younger was little sensible of 
the deficiency of her general knowledge ; but 
when in the decline of life, he was advised to try a 
foreign air, and would take only his younger 
daughter witli him, she felt bitter regret at her 
ignorance of common things; and I have heard 
her, with tears in her eyes, recommend to young 
women the use of the needle, and some knowledge 
of the preparation of food. I suppose the incon¬ 
venience she felt, might have stimulated her to 
assume a character, in which such acquirements 
could not be expected; but it was not plea¬ 
sant to her friends, when Humphrey, the crayon- 
painter, brought intelligence of having met her in 
Italy en gar^on. 

The want of attention to matters which she had 
thought of small importance, was very perceptible 
after the death of her father, on whom she had most 
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piously attended. She ivas the second person in her 
small establishment. She never could learn the art of 
providing; and, in her dress, she depended entirely 
on the taste and good sense of a common servant.. 
On all subjects she reasoned ‘‘ high; ” and it would 
have been difficult to convince her, that a good 
dinner yesterday, was not as fit a dinner for to¬ 
day. 

Left very much by her father to choose the church 
to which she should attach herself, she was too 
open to the representations made to her, when in 
Rome, of the superiority of "that communion from 
which the Church of England had diverged. She 
adopted it, and remained in it, though its austeri¬ 
ties were extremely at variance with her health; 
and when visiting her, 1 have been grieved and 
vexed to see her uncomfortable meal on jmit' 
inaigreJ^ 

Having built herself a house near Aylesbury, in 


* Though I would on no account resist or teach resistance 
to the authority under which it ia our happiness to live, I 
could not deny the truth of a country foot-boy's reasoning, 
when compelled to observe a public fast, by not dining till close 
of day. ** I am sure,’* said he, we should not have thought 
half so much about eating, if we had got our dinners, as we do, 
on common days, at one o’clock.” 
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Buckinghamshire, purely, because she thought it* 
right to settle herself amongst some dependent re¬ 
lations, she made her garden her first object, and 
'became an erudite botanist. In London, as she 
advanced life, and her health declined, she sup¬ 
plied the loss of evening-engagements, by apply¬ 
ing herself to conchology, and became a referee 
in the science. 

Very much accustomed to the society of John¬ 
son, she had imbibed his spirit of silent medit¬ 
ation*^, and when her mind returned again to its 
flow, she seemed as if she had resorted to some 


* She was sometimes supposed to imitate him } but I be¬ 
lieve any resemblance was no more imitation, than that which 
gives the Scotch or Irish tone to the voice of persons living 
amongst those people. Lady Rothes, who was a native of 
Suffolk, was a strong instance of this perfect but uninten¬ 
tional acquirement. Mrs. Piozzi, when living much with 
Johnson, had his tones, which sat very ill on her little French 
person. ARer her second marrii^ she had lost them. I once 
heard a lady, who, I think, never could have seen Johnson, 
speak so entirely in his manner, that she made me sti^t.— 
Mad dogs were the just then in the neighbourhood; and 
the reports of them seemed to make them as many as the 
reporters. ** 1 do not believe all this,** smd this lady: ** it 
cannot rain mad dogs.** The terseness, of the reply, and I 
may add its effect, were as strong resemblances of Dr. Johnson 
as the tone. 
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^ne to consult. Without affecting to study any 
tiling—for I never heard her mention the now hack¬ 
neyed term studies”—she had a fair, firm opinion 
to bring forward on most subjects, and she had ’ 
acquired an axiomatic diction which? with its 
attendant circumstances of voice and gesture, 
made what she said well remembered. In the out¬ 
set of life, when first at liberty to act for myself, I 
was much indebted to her for many useful pre¬ 
cepts. One was to learn to rely on my own judg¬ 
ment, rather than to ask advice. She said, that with 
all possible explanation, it was hardly practicable to 
put another person in as intimate possession of 
facts as was necessary to a right judgment. But 
particularly she objected to seeking advice from 
two persons; as, in case of disagreenlent, it must 
throw the decision back on ourselves, whether we 
were, or were not aware of it. 

f 

Referring to that neglected school, the school of 
experience, she, without pretending to take an in¬ 
terest in politics, understood well the affairs of the 
world. In the first iiTuptions of the French, she 
set at nought the notion of the ease with which 
they might be crushed. She had Ccesar’s Com- 
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nieiitarics in her mind^ and the Gauls in her recol¬ 
lection. 

In calling to mind what can be recovered of this 
extraordinary and excellent woman, who would 
now be far more justly appreciated than when she 
lived, I am assisted by my brother, to whom she 
gave as a reason for applying to Greek, that learn¬ 
ing the grammar was an employment in itself so 
little attractive, that it left her mind perfectly 
willing to be called off by the attentions her father's 
state of health then required. 

She had never, I think, learnt any thing, beyond 
what was imposed on her under tutelage, but on 
the best of all impulses, — the want of the know¬ 
ledge in her power to attain. 

Notwithstanding her turn of mind, she obliged 
herself to a certain degree of personal attention; 
and said, that during her father’s illness, feeling no 
motive to change her dress before dinner, she argued 
backwards, and made the want of motive, the mo« 
tive itself, for fear that a habit of negligence should 
grow on her, and make her appearance dejecting 
to her father. 

She used to blame extremely that want of fore- 
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sight or inclination which made persons, particu-' 
larly parents, in questions of reasonable indulgence 
to their children, averse from “ meeting expense.” 
It was a situation in wjiich she was never to be 
found, even while building her house. And this 
she proved in a most friendly manner on the death 
of my father, when she hastened to us with the. 
offer of a considerable sum of money, then* lying at 
her banker’s, in case the forms of law should re¬ 
strain us from using our own. We felt the kind¬ 
ness as much as if we had needed it—and equally 
were we indebted to her delicacy, in driving to our 
house with all the manisfestation of urgent busi¬ 
ness, lest the sight of a carriage at the door might 
draw upon us unseasonable calls. Nor would sl]|p 
quit London, though at a beautiful season, till she 
had seen us settled under this great change. 

She used to remark on the great difference 
between the body of accumulated and original 

thought observable in Johnson, while his circum¬ 
stances compelled him to solitude, and the loose 
texture of his mind when incessantly pouring out 
in society. The same degree, but not the same sort 
of difference, was remarkable in herself; but the 
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advantage was in the contrary scale. Her sister was 
no companion to her, nor was she even a hearer; 
and in truth, when they met to j-)ass a day, Mrs. 
Welch generally put a book into her sister’s hand 
to keep her quiet—not from any want of affection, 
for she was most tenderly attached to her. And 
when absent from ns in the country, unless by good 
fortune some person of an accomplished mind 
came near her orbit, her thoughts were confined 
to herself; but they were not restrained by any 
undervaluation of others. All her neighbours had 
her true neighbourly love, and their virtues had 
her due estimation. Indeed, her description of 
th^m, father gave them, than robbed them of im¬ 
portance. But when she returned to her London 
friends, and their society, she was for a time what 
we used to call foggy or smoky. As soon as the 
abundant fuel of her mind wa^ well kindled, it 
then burnt clear and brilliant; and at the end of a 
friendly day, she was as fresh and as unwilling to 
cut the thread of conversation, as she could be at 
any period of the time. 

She made, however, no exertions to relieve her¬ 
self from solitude, when the presence of a friend 

E 6 
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was almost indispensably necessary during her last 
illness; but submitted in the gentlest way to all 
the privations of decay. Having no power to 
amuse herself, and having settled herself in one of 
the clean but perfectly still situations in Bath, 
the watching some sparrows on an opposite roof, 
became interesting to her, and kept her in a sort 
of vacant observation, precluding all collection of 
ideas^ 

% 

I was with her in her last hours, as much as her 
lamentable adoption of another faith permitted; 
and aunelancholy scene did I witness. Her sister 
shrunk from the task, but the most humane and 

* f* 

judicious kindness was aiFolaed by ladies at Bath, 
\ • 
where she ended her days; they were strangers 

to her, but before I could reach her, had made it 

forgotten that they were so. But friendship could 

do nothing for her : the physician and apothecary 


were in attendance; the priest was in the room 
with them, and was waiting till she could be prc- 

I 

vailed on to submit to the rites of the church, in 
the bosom of which she had spent many years. * 


* 1. could not insert any thing so ludicrous as the conduct 
of her personal servant, were it not in itself another argu- 
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Her reluctance was great, and her sturdy tone of 
refusal was nearly of the pitch of Johnson’s; nor 
till the power of opposition failed, would she 
submit. What a lesson it was ! A lesson that 
taught me how far preferable it was to grow up 
contentedly, and to decay gradually, under the easy 
yoke and light burden of the church, out of 
whose pale slie had suffered herself to be argued. 


I now come fairly to speak of Johnson, who 
longs to every period of my father’s life; buHhere 
I must of necesjilty disappoint the reader. My 
father has told all that I know; and what 1 myself 
observed is not worth detailing. I can therefore 

mcnt in favour of more regular proceeding. The woman had 
lived several years with her, and was deemed trustworthy; 
and on this occasion, though very ignorant, was employed to 
persuade her to submit to that which she could not explain. 
1 flad left the chamber, impressed with the persuasion that 1 
should see her no more, but calling the next morning, and 
hearing she was still alive, I desired to see her servant. To 
my astonishment and horror, I saw the creature in a state of 
intoxication ;* and to my enquirieft^ she thus replied: ** Oh, 
ma’am ! I have had such a night! At three o’clock my poor 
mistress called out, ‘ How d’ye do, S— ?’ and I said, * Pretty 
well thank you, ma’am.* Ob, such a night!” 
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only speak of circumstances respecting him as they 
occurred. 

When first I remember him, I used to see 
him sometimes at a little distance from the 
house, coming to call on my father; his look 
directed downwards, or rather in such apparent 
abstraction as to have no direction. His walk was 
heavy, but he got on at a great rate, his left arm 
always fixed across his breast, so as to bring the 
hand under his chin, and he walked wide, as if to 
stJpport his weight. Getting out of a hackney- 

coacA, which had set him down in Fleet Street, 

• ♦ 

ttiy brother Henry says, he made his way up Bolt 
Court in the zigzag direction of a flash of light¬ 
ning, submitting his course only to the deflections 
imposed by the impossibility of going further to 
right or left:. 

His clothes hung loose, and tl\p pocket on the 
right hand swung violently, the lining of his c<^t 
being always visible. I can now call to mind his 
brown hand, his metal sleeve-buttons, and my 
surprise at seeing him with plain wristbands, when 
all gentlemen wore ruffles; his coat-sleeve being 
very wide, showed his linen almost to his elbow’. 
His wig in common was cut and bushy; if by 
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chance he liad one that had been drest in sepa* 
rate curls, it gave him a disagreeable look, not 
suited to his years or character. 

I certainly had no idea that this same Dr. 
Johnson, whom I thought rather a disgraceful 
visitor at our house, and who was never mentioned 
by ladies but with a smile *, was to be one day an 
honour, not only to us but to his country. 

My ignorance was suited to my powers of 
judging; but how, after Johnson’s death, George 
Keate, whose evanescent little wit is now obsolete, 
could take upon himself to prophesy thatr Dr. 
Johnson’s fame would be short-lived, I know not. ‘ 
This he did in a conversation with Sir J. H., at 
Nicol’s, the bookseller’s, in Pall Mall. 

I have been reproved for speaking coolly of 
Johnson, when the zeal for his character was most 


* I remember a tailor’s bringing his patteni-book to my 
brothers, and pointing out a purple, such as no one else wore, 
as the doctor’s usual choice. We all shouted with astonish¬ 
ment, at hearing that Polypheme, as, shame to say ! wc had 
nicknamed him, ever had a new coat; but the tailor assured 
us he was a good customer. After this I took notice, and, 
ex p^e Herculem, concluded from what remained visible, that 
the coat had been originally of this fugitive colour. 
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fervid; but a high authority has said, “ a prophet 
is never without honour, but in his own country 
and in this, to say nothing of our Divine Teacher’s 
spiritual knowledge of the heart of man, is declared 
the nature of things. What is near us, is seen in 
petty detail — what is removed, we behold in the 
grand aggregate; the mountain, contemplated only 
as we pass over it, gives little idea of its sublimity; 
it is from the distant valley we must see it, to feel 
awed by its thousand feet of height, and its miles 
of extent. Tliere was nothing in Johfison’s ex¬ 
terior to impress — and I had not been tauglit to 
•admire what I could not comprehend, and which 
no grace of manner recommended; on the con¬ 
trary, I should soon have been ridiculed out of 
any affectation of discovering talents.” Nor 
could If at any time, catch from my father any of 
that spirit of adulation which was subsequently 

excited in the breasts of those who foresaw that it 

« 

^ould be creditable to have been of Johnson’s 
acquaintance. * My father judged of him as of his 


* I can conceive nothing much more ridiculous or less in 
harmony with the manner in which I was, 1 will not say .edn- 
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other friends, but certainly appreciated him most 
highly. I remember the eagerness with which he 
purchased and read his Idler and his Scotch Tour; 
* but the former, I think, disappointed him. In the 
latter, he seemed to recognise all the comprehen¬ 
siveness of his mind, and the turgid compression of 
his style. And in his political pamphlets he ad¬ 
mired him, and unwillingly was he driven to confess, 
even to us his children, that Johnson could ever 
have written on principles opposite to those which 
he afterwards adopted. It a[)pcars now, indeed, 
little less than virtue to have been what was called 
a Jacobite; and certainly there was no small 
degree of virtue, and of many virtues, in the ad¬ 
herence to a royal cause, more perhaps than could 

j 

lx; practised on the other side; but still it would 


calcd, but broke, to the drudgery of ray father’s pursuits, than 
the idea of a presentation to “ the illustrious Dr. Johnson,” or 
the being set to write a “ pretty letter” to him Jbr t!ie sake of 
getting a reply. Had I succeeded, I am sure ray mother would 
have burnt it, lest it should make me vain, as J have seen her 
serve Dr. Reynolds’s visiting ticket of enquiry after a long 
attendance on me; and I am not certain that Johnson, with ail 
his regard for my father, might not have concluded the perusal 
of pretty penmanship, as he received a bevy of damsels, 
with Fiddle de dee, my dear.** 
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be a hardy champion who would venture to defend 
the two parts of Johnson’s conduct, and a subtle 
sophist who could reconcile his opinions. The 
answer of a sensible woman of rank, when re¬ 
proached with marrying beneath herself, My 
dear friend, one would do a great deal for a good 
home,” is perhaps the best that can be suggested 
for Johnson. He made good use of the comfort 
he had gained; and though, as in the case of 
Archbishop Seeker, no one can commend the 
means by which the power was attained, yet if, as 
in his case, it was well used, we must be content, 
and take human nature<^as we find it. 


My father, in the Life of Johnson, speaks of his 
well-known determination, never to reply to ‘any at¬ 
tack made on his political writings, and quotes, as 

i' 

the basis of this resolution, Bentley’s aphorism, that 
no man was ever written down, but by himself.” 
He, however, confesses, that in the instance of 
one reply to The False Alarm, he was disposed 
to defend himself, but that consulting “ his friends, • 
he was advised to forbear.” 
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Why my father should have stated the fact thus 
va^ely, I cannot conjecture; for I certainly re¬ 
member, and as clearly as if it had occurred only 
yesterday, a note coming from Johnson, which re¬ 
quiring an answer, Lady H. sent to Hicks’s Hall, 
where Sir J. was then sitting. My mother had 
unlimited permission tp open all my father’s letters; 
and well she merited this confidence; for 1 have 
heard him often say to her honour, that she never 
betrayed a matter which he wished unrevealed, or 
said incautiously one word that he could have 
wished suppressed. 

She was immediately sensible of the importance 
of this query, which my father alone could answer: 
she dismissed Johnson’s man, and ordered the ser¬ 
vant whom she sent, to wait his master’s orders. 
Sir J. wrote from the bench; and thence his reply 
was sent to Johnson. If my memory does not 
deceive me, my father showed me the note*, for I 


* I have occasionally seen a note of Johnson^s, beginning in 
the third person, and ending in the first. To those who know 
the abstraction, the appearance of inatteniwn^ which attends 
excessive this will not appear extraordinary. 
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was of a very proper age to be of his privy coun- 
cil, being ten years old ! But of his dissuasion and 
its bearing on Johnson’s mind I am confident, 
though my father has forborne to claim the act 
as his. 


In Johnson’s visits at my father’s, the .conversa¬ 
tion which I heard, had little interest for me ; but 
I knew by habit—and my ear always expected it— 
that whatever was brought forward as settled 
opinion by another, would be met by him with 
doubt, introduced with “Why, Sir, I see no reason,^* 
or, “ Sir, if you mean to say,” which doubt, after 
the encouragement of a few more words, became 
stiff denial or contradiction, and eTcploded in one 
of those concentrating periods, which were cer- 
tainly the peculiar Jbrte of his powerful mind. 

I can give an instance of his manner, and in a 
case where possibly he was right. My youngest 
brotlier being sent to him by my father on some 
message, in weather extremely severe, and having 
heard from our French master, that some distilled 
scented \<%ters had frozen, repeated this to him as 
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a proof of the intensity of the frost. Johnson said, 
the waters must have been bad. Henry, in the 
simplicity of a school-boy, as if to take their part, 
replied, that it had occurred at Prince Carama- 
nico*s. “ Then, Sir,*’ said Johnson, it can’t be 
true—so your story falls to the ground.” 

1 think it might be remarked of Johnson, that 
persons, rather than things, furnished the subjects 
of his conversation : his early life, pitiable as it 
was, could afford none that would bear repetition: 
in recollecting friendships and friends, there was a 
puerile attempt at playfulness, not far removed 
from the humour of Falstaff, but not sitting so well 
on the professor of ethics, as on the greasy volup¬ 
tuary. It was Pozzy and Gokly, and Langty and 
• Hawkey, amongst l>is intimates. ^ 

Of this deviation from the style of manly inter¬ 
course, which perhaps was an effort of factitious 
cheerfulness, I think I may venture to say he 
would have been asliamed, had my father remark¬ 
ed it to him. The basis of this supposition is 
his uniform silence on whatever appeared be¬ 
low the level of their original intercourse. Bos¬ 
well’s influence over him, came upon us like the 
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discovered power of a mistress; and even the 
luxuries of Streatham were spoken of by him as 
the indulgences of an invalid. But when, having 

lost these, he condescended to society and accepted 
invitations not in any way doing him credit, I heard 
my father speak to hini of these resources with a 
tone of gentle reproach: he acquiesced in his opi¬ 
nion, but said, ‘ I go any where to be at ease; they 
let me do us I like.” 

The persons to whom I allude were such as could 
make no pretensions to his notice, but through the 
medium of affluence. They had not the claims of 
his friend Strahan, nor could they draw together 
the society of Mr. Th rale’s table; but, sick at heart, 

f 

and burdened with a painful existence, he betook 
* himself, like a stricken deer, to any pasture where 
the sun warmed him, and the herbage was sweet. 

The effect on his mind, produced by his almost 
constant residence at Streatham, was subject of 
reflection and conversation to Mrs. Welch and my 
father. No one knew Johnson better than she 
did, and she uniformly lamented that friction of 
his mind which mixed company produced, and 
which they agreed, tended to assimilate him with 
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other men, and consequently, in a great measure 
abated the originality of his native character. 

Whoever compares the style of his Lives of the 
Poets with that of his Rambler and his Rasselas, 
will, I think, perceive this. I never can read a 
page of the Lives without feeling fatigue, and 
having in my mind’s eye the attempts of a tired 
post-horse to be expeditious; and, on the contrary, 
never do I see the postilion’s arm raised beyond 
the usual angle, and feel the threatened animal 
trying for a few seconds to mend his pace, but I 
think of the Lives of the Poets. * The feeling is 

V 

involuntary, and therefore, I hope, will be forgiven. 

None of Johnson’s friends, I think I may say, 
except those who formed the parties at Streatham, 
liked or could approve his engrossing engagements ^ 
there. “ We never can see him, if we call,” He 
is never at leisure, if we invite him,” were sentences 
I often heard ; and till the idle employment of writ^ 
ing the Lives of the Poets was found ft>r him. 


• The author of a very witty fiction, written, I believe, with 
a good intention, but some profligacy, has characterised Blair’s 
Sennons as written in “ little asthmatic periods.” On this 
my fancy may have founded itself. 
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a* task which he made deserving of himself, only by 

♦ 

indulging in the see-saw of wayward criticism, his 
mind was running to waste in the small coinage 
of a populous home. 

Others might merely lament this monopoly — 
many would have sought the opportunity of self¬ 
introduction. My father was indignant; but this 
feeling was not deep; he remembered what John¬ 
son had been, and as eagerly caught at opportu- 
nities of hearing of him, as a brother would have 
done under a separation, on /lis part painful. 

On the death of Mr. Thrale, it was concluded 
by some, that he would marry the widow, — by 
others, that he would entirely take up his residence 
in her house, which, resembling the situation of 
many other learned men, would have been nothing 

r > 

extraordinary or censurable. The path he would 
pursue was not evident, when on a sudden he 
came out again, and sought my father with kind 
eagerness. Calls were exchanged; he would now 
take his tea with us; and in one of these evening 
visits, which were the pleasantest periods of my 
knowledge of him, saying, when taking leave, that 

he was leaving London, Lady H. said, I suppose 
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you are going to Batli,” “ Why should you 
suppose so ?** said he. Because,” said my mother, 
“ I hear Mrs. Thrale is gone there.” “ I know 
. nothing of Mrs. Thrale,” he roared out; ‘‘ good 
evening to you.” The state of affairs was soon 
made known. 


It is greatly to the honour of Johnson^that he 
never accustomed himself “ to descant” on the 
ingratitude of mankind, or to comment on the 
many causes he had to think harshly of the world. 
He said once to my youngest brother, I hate a 
complainer;” this hatred might preserve him from 
the habit: whether, indeed, it was possible foi* any 
habit of speech to consist with that of tidking 
for victory,” which he professed, and which cer¬ 
tainly made him dependent on the tenet of his ad¬ 
versary, I cannot judge* 

Of his charities, or the claims on his feelings, 
I believe he never spoke. On many points, he 
talked with so little settledness of opinion, that it 
was difficult to adjust the worth of any thing by it. 
I heard him say that my father’s Walton’s Com- 

F 
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pLete Angler, was the best edited book in our lan¬ 
guage. 1 love the book, but I could as soon swallow 
if, as this extravagant compliment, whifch, in the 
nature of the work, cannot be true; and I would 
pledge myself that had Steevens, or Boswell, or 
Davies, the next day, in their whispered spleen, 
remarked on it as ill done, Johnson would have 
replied, Why, if Hawkins liked the book, 
Hawkjps had a right to indulge in writing notes 
on it, but if the book afforded little matter for 
them, little is to be expected from them.” In this 
way I heard him take the part of Sir Matthew- 
Hale, saying, If Hale.had any thing to say, let 
Hale say it • a species of, I do not know what to 
call this mode of framing a sentence, to which 
he was very prone. His Jiat, however, was cer¬ 
tainly on the right side, if the importance of Sir 
Matthew Hale’s writings be considered. 

The club at the Turk’s Head Tavern, in 
Gerrard Street, was, in my earliest recollection, a 

A 

* 1 do not wish to prolong the memory of what is not in 
itself respectable; but in a witty but profane song, there is a 
line on this plan, that seems a caricature of Johnson’s manner. 

For Habbakuk’s cold had made Habbakuk hoarse.’* 
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source of great pleasure to my father; and I am 
stlfe he regarded his own secession as a painful, 
but perhaps it might be a fancied, necessity. It 
'has been invidiously commented on, and even 
I myself must own that the reason he has assigned 
is short of satisfactory. In my own mind I am 
convinced, however he might persuade himself, 
that he was disgusted with the overbearing deport¬ 
ment of Burke, and his monopoly of the conversa¬ 
tion, which made all the other members, except¬ 
ing his antagonist, Johnson, merely his auditors. 
My father used often to quote that passage in one of 
tlic quaint productions of Herbert, the author of 
‘‘ The Country Parson,” — 


——— ** A civil guest 

Will no more talk all, than eat all the feast.” 

> 

He was not himself impatient of listening; and 
it was his rule, and one which he expected others to 
observe, never unnecessarily to interrupt a speaker; 
hut, that Burke’s practice was not as forbearing, 
I have heard Mr. Langton complain very seriously. 

The Burkes,” as the men of that family were 
called, were not then what they were afterwards 


F 2 
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considered, nor what the head of them deserved to 

be considered for his splendid talents ; they were, 

1 

as my father termed them, “ Irish adventurers,” and 
came into this country with no good auguries, nor 
any very decided principles of action. They had 
to talk their way in the world that was to furnish 
their means of living; and it could not be expected 
that tliey would lay down their tools to witness 
the prowess of those who had less stimulating 
motives. But this intolerance did not recommend 
them to favour; and, perhaps, part of that which 
the luminary of their house obtained in the club, 
was owing to the amusement afforded by the con¬ 
flict of eloquence, when Johnson was excited into 
argument. * 

Nothing could recommend itself less to the favour 
of Sir J. Hawkins, than what was said of Mr. Burke, 


* That this.obtrusive disposition in the Burke family, was 
not notional, nor the too quick perception of a fastidious 
mind, may be proved Johnson’s own expressions, particu¬ 
larly with regard to the extolled son of Edmund Burke; 
of whose disrespectful deportment towards himself, Johnson 
complained to Mrs. Williams; and it would be very false and 
unjust modesty in me, if I did not add that he contrasted it 
strongly With the respectful behaviour of my brothers. 
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on his coming forward. It was known that Lord 
Rockingham, however good his intentions, was a 
weak man, and glad to avail himself, at some ex- 
'pense, of the talents of those who could support his 
administration. That Mr. Burke stood first among 
tlie.se, all I have heard leads me to suppose; and 
my father soon perceived that he meant to offer 
himself to the highest bidder. He mentioned 
this opinion to Johnson, who not only concurred 
ill it, but said that he believed Burke meant so to 
be understood. 

{Loquitur ILLL) 

“ Of Burke, however, it may be truly said, that if 
any man were calculated to claim universal atten¬ 
tion, it was he. His stupendous variety of know¬ 
ledge, his command •f language, his taste, his 
power of expressing the finest ideas that could 
enter the mind of any human being, rendered him, 
in the opinion of all who could appreciate his ex- 
cellence, and, among the rest, of Johnson him- 
.‘jelf, die first man of the time, in which he lived ; 
and as long as eloquence will charm, his works 
will hold a place amongst the most valuable pro¬ 
ductions of human genius.” 


F 3 
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If I may be allowed to prove Johnson’s respect 
and esteem for my father, from his having acted 
clandestinely by him, I should quote the secrecy 
with which he established the Essex Street 
Club,” in 1783, exactly one year before his death, 
and after he had held the most serious convers¬ 
ations with him* on the most important subjects, 
and had talked on the fitness of abstraction from 
the world. I remember, after this shadow of con¬ 
viviality had been got up, his inviting my father 
and mother to spend an evening with him, and 
positively on club-night:” and I never shall 
forget one of his adulators calling in, in his way 
to this right honourably designated meeting, just,” 
as he said, ‘‘ to have the pleasure of informing the 
club of the state of his health.” Johnson listened as 
he. might have done to a deputation from the cats; 
and got rid of the enquiry to resume his conversation 
on the irritability of Warburton, and the better 
spirit of Sir Matthew Hale. I remember his 
speaking with great emphasis of the value set by 
the latter on the leisure necessary to acquaintance 
with ourselves, and of his regret on the obstruc¬ 
tions his legal situations had put in his way. 
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When Johnson spoke with tenderness, uncouth 
ns were his gesticulations, and distorted as were 
his features, the interest he expressed was affect¬ 
ing. Particularly I recollect hearing him repeat 
the lines concluding Izaak Walton’s Life of Bishop 
Sanderson, with a fervour that impressed them at 
once on my memory. 

In endeavouring to correct errors, I will not 
suffer myself to depart from the strictest demands 
of truth. Boswell was well justified in his re¬ 
sentment of my father’s designation of this same 
Essex-Head Club,' as a sixpenny-club, meeting at 
an ale-house; for in what respect was it inferior to 
that which he formed in 1749, at a beef steak 
house in Ivy Lane ? The rate of admission could 
be no consideration in a society to which neither 
wealth nor rank could introduce; and whatever it 
was as a house^ Johnson’s presence would have 
absolved it from indignity. Perhaps it was, of 
eligible places, the nearest to his residence, and, 
therefore, gave the best chance for his ability to 
meet his friends. As to a presidency in rotation,” 
the fable of “ the Lion and other beasts hunting” 
solves every difficulty. Woe had bedded the pre- 
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sident who should presume to preside when 
Johnson was there. I am sorry my father suffered 
himself to seem pettish on the subject: honestly 
speaking, I dare say he did not like being passed 
over, and I am sure he never construed Johnson’s 
secrecy as I do. It is my fault that the passage 
stood; had I said to him what I do here, it would 

I 

have been struck out of the manuscript. * 


^ Turning over “ The Life,** to ascertain a fact, I am vexed 
at a passage that admits of two constructions. It relates to 
Jarvis’s Don Quixote. That Jarvis had not ability to proceed 
far with it, and that Tonson put it into the hands of the 
Reverend Mr. Broughton, reader at the Temple Church, is, I 
dare say, correct; but he is said to have acquired in a few 
months, “ as ivaspretended^ sufficient knowledge of the original 
to give a translation in the true spirit of the author.” Now, 
whether the period of time, or the truth of the spirit, be the 
pretended circumstance I know not; but had I, when I was 
copying “ The Life” for the press, known the extraordinary 
fidelity and beauty of what is called Jarvis’s translation, I 
certainly should have asked the removal of this qualifying 
expression. This translation. Smith’s Thucydides, a!hd Farn- 
worth’s Davila, are the best translated works I ever read j 
and I cannot doubt that the Guicciardini of Farnworth is as 
good. In the Davila, I recollect only one misapprehension; 
and with regard to the translation of Cervantes, it is to be 
wished, that it had been applauded as it deserves, in order to 
rescue the English reader from the travestie of Smollet, which 
is disgraceful and disgusting. Our opinion of translations 
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There is a point of Johnson’s character, little, I 
tliink, insisted on, at least not so much applauded 
■ as it claims to be. He was, witli all his infirmities 
bodily and mental, less of the thorough-bred 
iiritahile gmtis of authors, than most of his 
compeers; he had no petty feelings of animosity 
to be traced only to mean causes. He said of 
some one indeed, that he was “ a good liater,” as 
if he approved the feeling; but I understand by 
the expression, that it was at least a justifiable, an 
honest and av6wed aversion, that obtained this 

cliaracter for its possessor. As for Johnson him¬ 
self, pity must have interposed between him and 
censure, had he been the siiarlcr of his time, 
if his causes of discontent be considered. He 
could not, for any space of time sufficient to 
correct the natural failing of our nature, remain- 
as a child ignorant of his superiority over his 


should be formed on collation^ and such a test would show 
how often we are cheated where we have implicit confidence. 
1 did not believe old Giannini, when he told me that Hoole, 
in his Tasso, had omitted the difficult passages; but it is true 
in most instances. 
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playfellows and competitors; he might as well be 
supposed to have remained ignorant of his gigantic 
frame* As soon, therefore, as he was, if I may so 
say, warm in his own approbation, he must have 
begun to feel the obstacles of his inborn infirmities; 
lie was made for ponderous strength, but not for 
agility, or even muscular activity; he found him¬ 
self with a defective sight, and very soon the 
dreadful disorder which might have paralysed his 
powers, at the moment when he became sensible 
to the possession of them, showed itself with great 
violence, and, perhaps, by the resistance it met in 
the toughness of his ligaments, was turned on his 
mind and spirits. Whatever uneasy feeling this 
pi’oduced, instead of being opposed more and 
more effectually, as he advanced to middle life, 
was rendered more and more annoying by the 
necessity of exertions which required ease of body 
and freedom of thought. And this increase of 
uneasiness it was that drove him to the sad experi¬ 
ment of seeking medical opinion. This being 
awfully unfavourable, his fate seemed fixed, and he 
was doomed to a deplorable conflict, without 
certainty of averting the dreaded evil. All his 
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greatness was now so much against him. The lion 
in toils could not be expected to submit like that 
proverbial image, the lamb; and it is not consistent 
with our present state to suffer thus, without a 
reflecting look bn ourselves, and a comparison 
with others. 

Under such grievous circumstances, every effort 
was doubly meritorious, every failure was entitled 
to a larger measure of compassion, and every for¬ 
bearance of envy and jealousy was, I trust, of 
higher value in the sight of Heaven. 

But still more to his honour is it, that his irrita¬ 
bility was not excited by the most common cause 
of mortification. He saw the companion of his 
studies, and the witness of his poverty, Taylor, 
raised by the tide of human affairs to bloating 
affluence, and, 1 should presume, with pretensions 
of every kind, far, very far inferior to his ; yet I do 
not recollect having ever heard of a sigh excited 
by.tliis disparity of lot. That he envied Garrick, 
while he loved and admired him, is true and well 
known; but it was under the pardonable feeling 
of jealousy in seeing histrionic excellence so 

F 6 
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much more highly prized than that which he knew 
himself to possess. Goldsmith he laughed at, and 
called him an idiot, but it was an inspired idiot 
and no feeling in his mind would have prevented 
his rendering him such assistance as would have 
purchased him more fame, and even without claim* 
ing the credit of it. 

To Warburton’s great powers he did full justice. 
He did not always, my brother says, agree with 
him in his notions, “ but,” said he, ‘^with all his 
errors, Si non enasset^Jecet'at ille minus*^ 

Speaking of Warburton’s contemptuous treat* 
rnent of some one wdio presumed to differ from him,' 
I heard him repeat with such glee the coarse ex* 
pressions in which he had vented this feeling, that 

approbation. 

It is therefore another point of merit, if, as I 
believe is the fact, Johnson never descended to 
scurrility. Some of what are called the Variofimi 
Classics might be brought foi'ward to prove what 
language the learned of Europe have thought be¬ 
fitting scholars. Sad, sad waste of time, paper, and 
labour, and defeating the very purpose it is used 


there could be no doubt of his hearty 
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for, by increasing tlie bulk and )3rice of their 
volumes. 


It will relieve the monotony of rny own observe 
ations, and show how one of Johnson’s best 
and most intimate friends, understood his feelings 
towards Garrick, if I here insert the admirable 
imitation of his style and manner, which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds threw on paper, without any inten¬ 
tion of its ever seeing the light. I owe the com- 
nuniication of it to a lady, whose uncle was one of 
Johnson’s friends, and who lived herself in great 
intimacy with Sir Joshua’s family. As it was 
once surreptitiously introduced into a magazine, 
but at a time wdien far less likely to attract atten¬ 
tion than at a later period, I avail myself without 
scruple of the permission given me, with every 
acknowledgment of the favour done to me, and to 
my readers, ii^I have any. 
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The following jeit ^esprit was written by Sir Joshua R<;y- 
nolds to illustrate a remark which he had made, “ That 
Johnson considered Garrick as his property, and would 
never suffer any one to pr£dse or abuse him but himself.” 
In the first of these supposed dialogues, Sir Joshua himself, 
by high encomiums on Garrick, is represented as drawing 
down upon him Johnson’s censure; in the second, Mr. Gib* 
bon, by taking the opposite side, calls forth his praise. 


JOHNSON against GARRICK. 

Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

II. Let me alone, 1*11 bring him out. {Aside,) 
I have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, this morning, 
on a matter that lias puzzled me very much; it is 
a subject that ! dare say has often passed in your 
thoughts; and though I cannot, I dare say you 
have made up your mind on it. 

J, Folly, folly ! What is all this preparation ? 
What is all this mighty matter ? 

IL Why, it is a very weighty matter. The 
subject I have been thinking on is this, Predesti¬ 
nation and Free-will; two things I cannot recon¬ 
cile together, for the life of me. In my opinion, 
Dr. Johnson, Free-will and Foreknow! edge cannot 
be reconciled. 
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J, Sir, it is not of very great importance what 
your opinion is upon such a question. 

22. But I meant only, Dr. Johnson, to know 
your opinion. 

J. No, Sir, you meant no such thing; you 
meant only to show these gentlemen that you arc 
not the man they took you to be, but that you 
think of high matters sometimes; and that you may 
have the credit of having it said, that you held an 
argument with Sam. Johnson on Predestination 
and Free-will: a subject of that magnitude as to 
have engaged the attention of the world, and U) 
have perplexed the wisdom of man for these 
2000 years; a subject on which the fallen angels, 
who had not yet lost all their original brightness, 
found themselves in wandering mazes lost. That 
'such a subject could be discussed in the levity of 
convivial conversation, is a degree of absurdity 
beyond what is easily conceivable. 

22. It is so, jis you say, to be sure: I talked 
once to our friend Garrick upon this subject; but 
I remember we could make nothing of it. 

J. Oh, noble pair ! 

22. Garrick was a clever fellow, Dr. Johnson. 
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Garrick, take him altogether, was certainly a very 
great man. 

tJ. Garrick, Sir, may be a great man in i/our 
ojiiiiion, as far as I know, but he was not so in 
inine: little things are great to little men. 

IL I have heard you say, Dr. Johnson,— 

J. Sir, you never heard me say that David 
Garrick was a great man; you may have heard me 
say tliat Garrick was a good repeater of other 
men’s words—words put into his mouth by other 
men: tliis makes but a faint approach towards 
being a great man. 

R, But take Garrick upon the whole, now, in 
regard to conversation. 

J, Well, Sir, in regard to conversation; I never 
discovered, in the conversation of David Garrick, 
any intellectual energy, any wide grasp of thought, 
any extensive comprehension of mind, or that he 
possessed any of those powers to which gt eat could 
with any degree of propriety be applied. 

R. But still — 

J1 Hold, Sir ; I have not done. There are, to 
be sure, in the laxity of colloquial speech, various 
kinds of greatness; a man may be a great tobac- 
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coiiist; ii niati may be a great painter; he may be 
likewise a great mimic: now you may be the one, 
and Garrick the other, and yet neither of you be a 
great man. 

R, But, Dr. Johnson, — 

J, Hold, Sir; I have often lamented how dan¬ 
gerous it is to investigate and to discriminate cha¬ 
racters to men who have no discriminative powers. 

R, But Garrick, as a companion, I heard you say 
no longer ago than last Wednesday at Mr. Thrale’s 
table, — 

*7. You tease me, Sir. Whatever you may have 
heard me say no longer ago than last Wednesday 
at Mr. Thrale’s table, I tell you I do not say so now: 
l^esides, as I said before, you may not have under¬ 
stood me, you misapprehended me, you may not 
have heard me. 

R. I am sure I heard you. 

J, Besides, besides, Sir, besides, do you not 
know, are you so ignorant as not to know, that it is 
the highest degree of rudeness to quote a man 
against himself? 

R* But if you differ from yourself, and give 
one opinion to day, — 
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J. Have done, Sir. The company, you see, are 
tired as well as myself. 

T’OTHER SIDE. 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. Gibbon. 

jf* 

J, No, Sir; Garrick’s fame was prodigious, not 
only in England but over all Europe: even in 
Russia, I have been told, he was a proverb; when 
any one had repeated well, he was called a second 
Garrick. 

G. 1 think he had full as much reputation as 
he deserved. 

J, I do not pretend to know. Sir, what v your 
meaning may be by saying he had as much reput¬ 
ation as he deserved; he deserved much and he 
had much. 

G. Why surely. Dr. Johnson, his merit was in 
small tilings only: he had none of those qualities 
that make a really great man. 

J. Sir, I as little understand what your mean¬ 
ing may be, when you speak of the qualities that 
make a great man: it is a vague term. Garrick 
was no common man: a man above the common 
size of man may surely, without any great impro- 
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priety, be called a great man. In my opinion, he 
has very reasonably fulfilled the prophecy which 
he once reminded me of having made to his 
mother, when she asked me, how little David went 
on at school, that I should say to her, that he would 

a* 

come to be hailged, or come to be a great man. No, 
Sir; it is undoubtedly true that the same qualities 
united with virtue or vice, make a hero or a rogue, 
a great general or a highwayman. Now Garrick, 
we are sure, was never hanged, and in regard to 
his being a great man, you must take the whole 
man together. It must be considered in how 
many things Garrick excelled, in which every man 
desires to excel: setting aside his excellence as an 
actor, in which he is acknowledged to be unrival¬ 
led; as a man, as a poet, as a convivial companion, 
you will find few his equals, and none his superior. 
As a man, he was kind, friendly, benevolent, and 
generous. 

G. Of Garrick's generosity I never heard : I 
understood his character to be totally the reverse, 
and that he was reckoned to love money. 

J* That he loved money, nobody will dispute; 
who does not ? But if you mean by loving money 
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that he was parsimonious to a fault, Sir, you 
have been misinformed. To Foote, and such 
scoundrels, who circulated those reports; to such 
profligate spendthrifts, prudence is meanness, and 
occonomy avarice. That Garrick in early youth 
was brought up in strict habits of oeconomy, I 
believe; and that they were necessary, I have 
heard from himself: to suppose that Gari'ick 
might inadvertently act from this habit, and be 
saving in small tilings, can be no wonder. But 
let it be remembered, at the same time, that if he 
was frugal by habit, he was liberal from principle; 
that when he acted from reflection, he did what 
his fortune enabled him to do, and what was 
expected from such a fortune. I remember no 
instance of David's parsimony but once, when he 
stopt Mrs. Woffington from replenishing tlie tea¬ 
pot ; it was already, he said, as red as blood ; and 
this instance is doubtful, and happened many 
years ago. In the latter part of his life, 1 observed 
no blameable parsimony in David: his,^table was 
elegant, and even splendid ; his house, both in 
town and country, his equipage, and, I think, all 
his habits of life, were such as might be expected 
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from a man who had acquired great riches. In 
regard to his generosity, which you seem to 
question, I shall only say, there is no man to whom 
I would apply with more confidence of success, for 
the loan of 200/. to assist a common fi'iend, than 
to David; and this too with very little, if any pro¬ 
bability of its being repaid. 

G. You were going to say something of him as 
a writer, 3 ^ou don’t rate him very high as a poet. 

»/. Sir, a man may be a respectable poet 
without being a Homer, as a man may be a good 
player without being a Garrick. In the lighter 
kinds of poetry, in the appendages of the drama, 
he was, if not the first, in the very first class. He 
had a readiness and facility, a dexterity of mind 
that appeared extraordinary even to men of exp>e- 
rience, and who are not apt to wonder from igno¬ 
rance. Writing prologues, epilogues, epigrams, 
he said he considered as his trade; and he was 
what a man should be, always and at all times 
ready at his trade. He required two hours for a 
prologue or epilogue, and five minutes for an 
epigram. Once, at Burke’s table, the company 
proposed a subject, and Garrick furnished his 
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epigram within the time; the same experiment 
was repeated in the garden, and with the same 
success. 

G. Garrick had some flippancy of parts, to be 
sure, and was brisk and lively in company, and 
by the help of mimicry and story-telling, made 
himself a pleasant companion; but here the whole 
world gave the superiority to Foote, and Garrick 
himself appears to have felt as if his genius was 
rebuked by the superior powers of Foote. It has 
been often observed, that Garrick never dared to 
enter into competition with him, but was content to 
act an under part to bring Foote out. 

J1 That this conduct of Garrick’s might be 
interpreted by the gross minds of Foote and his 
friends, as if he was afraid to encounter him, I 
can easily imagine. Of the natural superiority of 
Garrick over Foote, this conduct is an instance; 

he disdained entering into competition with such a 

^ _^ 

fellow, and made him the buffoon of the company, 
or as you may say, brought him out- And what 
was at last brought out, but coarse jests and vulgar 
merriment, indecency, and impiety, a relation of 
events which, upon the face of them, could never 
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have happened, characters grossly conceived and 
as coarsely represented ? Foote was even no mimic, 
he went out of himself it is true, but without 
. agoing into another man; he was excelled by 
Garrick even in this, which is considered as Foote’s 
greatest excellence. Garrick, besides his exact 
imitation of the voice and gesture of his original, 
to a degree of refinement of which Foote had no 
conception, exhibited the mind and mode of 
thinking of the person imitated. Besides, Garrick 
confined his powers within the limits of decency ; 
he had a character to preserve, Foote had none. 
By Foote’s buffoonery and broad-faced merriment, 
private friendship, public decency, and every thing 
estimable amongst men, were trod under foot. Wc 
all know the difference of their reception in the 
world. No man, however high in rank or lite¬ 
rature, but was proud to know Garrick, and was 
glad to have him at his table; no man ever con¬ 
sidered or treated Garrick as a player: he may be 
said to have stepped out of his own rank into a 
higher, and by raising himself, he raised the rank 
of his profession. At a convivial table, his exhi¬ 
larating powers were unrivalled, he was lively, 
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entertaining, quick in discerning the ridicule of 
life, and as ready in representing it, and on graver 
subjects there were few topics in which he could 
not bear a part. It is injurious to the character 
of Garrick to be named in the same breath with 
Foote. That Foote was admitted sometimes into 
goo<l company (to do the man what credit I 
can) I will allow, but then it was merely to play 
tricks. Foote’s merriment was that of a buffoon, 


and Garrick’s that of a gentleman. 

G. I have been told, on the contrary, that 
Garrick, in company, had not the easy’manner of a 
gentleman. 

J. Sir, I don’t know what you have been told, 
or what your ideas may be, of the manners of a 


gentleman. Garrick had no vulgarity in his 
manners ; it is true Garrick had not the airiness of 


a fop, nor did he assume an affected indifference to 
what was passing: he did not lounge from the 
table to the window, and from thence to the fire; 


or whilst you were addressing your discourse to 
him, turn from you, and talk to his next neighbour, 
or give any indication that he was tired of his 
company; if such manners form your ideas of a» 
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a fine gentleman, Garrick certainly had tliem 
not. 

G, I mean that Garrick was more over-awed 


■ by tlie presence of the great, and more obsequious 
to rank than Foote, wlio consiciered himself as 
their e(|ual, and treated them with the same fami¬ 
liarity as they treated eacli other ? 

♦/. 1 le did so, and what did the fellow get by 

it ? The grossiiess of his mind prevented him from 
seeing that this familiarity was merely siifiered, as 
they would l)lay w'ith a dog; he got no ground by 
aflecling to call peers by their surnames; the 
foolish fellow fancied that lowering t?icm was 
raising himself to their level. This affectation of 
fiuniliarity wdth the great, this childish ambition of 
moiiientary exaltation, obtained by the neglect of 
tlajsc cercjiioiiies wliich custom has established as 


the barriers between one order of society and 
aiiotliei-, only showed his folly and meanness ; he 
(lid not see that by encroaching on others’ dignity, 
he put himself in their power, either to be rc« 
jielled with helpless indignity, or endured by 
clemency and condescension. Garrick, by paying 
due respect to rank, respected himself. What he 


G 
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gave was returned, and what was returned he kept 
for ever; his advancement was on firm ground; 
he was recognised in public, as well as respected 
in private, and as no man was ever more courted 
and better received by the public, so no man was 
ever less spoiled by its flattery. Garrick continued 
advancing to the last, till he had acquired every 
advantage that high birth or title could bestow, 
except the precedence of going into a room ; but 
when he was there, he was treated with as much 
attention as the first man at the table. It is to the 
credit of Garrick, that he never laid any claim to 
this distinction ; it was as voluntarily allowed as if 
it had been his birth-right. In this, I confess, I 
looked on David with some degree of envy, not so 
much for the respect he received, as for the 
manner of its being acquired. What fell into his 
lap unsought, I have been forced to claim, I 
began the world by fighting my way. There was 
something about me that invited insult, or at least 
•a disposition to neglect, and 1 was equally disposed 
to repel insult, and to claim attention, and 1 fear 
continue too much in this disposition now it is no 
longer necessary. 1 receive at present as much 
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favour as I have a right to expect; I am not one 
of the complainers of the neglect of merit. 

G. Your pretensions. Dr. Johnson, nobody will 
.dispute; I cannot place Garrick on the same foot¬ 
ing ; your reputation will continue increasing after 
your death : when Garrick will be totally forgot, 
you wall be for ever considered as a classic. 

f/. Enough, Sir, enough : the company would 
be better pleased to see us quarrel than bandying 
compliments. 

G. But you must allow, Dr. Johnson, that 
Gtirrick was too much a slave to fame, or rather 
to the mean ambition of living with the great, 
terribly afraid of making himself cheap, even with 
them^ by which he debarred himself of much 
pleasant society. Employing so mucJi attention, 
and so much management upon such little things, 
implies, I think, a little mind. It was observed by 
his friend Colman, that he never went into com- 
f)any but with a plot how to get out t)f it; he was 
every minute called out, and went off or returned as 
there was or was not, a probability of his shining. 

J, In regard to his mean ambition, as you call 
it, of living with the great, what w'as the boast of 
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Pope, and is every man’s wish, can be no reproach 
to Garrick ; he who says he despises it, ^knows he 
lies. That Garrick husbanded his fame, the fame 
which he had justly acquired both at the theatre 
and at the table, is not denied; but where is the 
blame, either in the one or the other, of leaving as 
little as he could to chance ? Besides, Sir, consider 
what you have said: you first deny Garrick’s pre¬ 
tensions to fame, and then accuse him of too great 
attention to preserve what he never possessed. 

G. I don’t understand — 

t7. Sir, I can’t help that. 

G. Well but, Dr. Johnson, you wijl not vindi¬ 
cate him in his over and above attention to his 
fame, his inordinate desire to exhibit himself to 
new men, like a coquette ever seeking after new' 
conquests, to the total neglect of old friends and 
admirers. 

** He threw off his friends like a huntsman his pack/' 

always looking out for new game. 

J, When you quoted the line from Gold¬ 
smith, you ought in fairness to have given what 
followed,— 

He knew when he pleased he could whistle them back 
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vrhich implies at least that he possessed a power 
over other men’s minds approaching to fascination. 
But consider, Sir, what is to be done: here is a 
'mail whom every other man desired to know; 
Garrick could not receive and cultivate all, ac¬ 
cording to each man’s conception of liis own value: 
we are all apt enough to consider ourselves as 
possessing a right to be excepted from the com¬ 
mon crowd. Besides, Sir, I do not see why that 
should be imputed to him as a crime which we all 
so irresistibly feel and practise c we all make a 
greater exertion in the presence of new men than 
old acquaintance. It is undoubtedly true that Gar¬ 
rick divided his attention among so many, that but 
little was left to the share of any individual; like 
the extension and dissipation of waters into dew, 
there was not quantity united sufficiently to quencli 
any man’s thirst: bu\ this is the inevitable state of 
things; Garrick, no more than another man, could 
unite what are in their natures incompatible. 

G. But Garrick not only was excluded by this 
means from real friendship, but accused of treating 
those whom he called friends, with insincerity and 
double dealing. 
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J, Sir, it is not true: his character in that res¬ 
pect is misunderstood. Garrick was, to be sure, very 
ready in promising, but he intended at the time to 
fulfil his promise; he intended no deceit: his polite¬ 
ness or his good nature, call it which you will, 
made him unwilling to deny; he wanted the cou¬ 
rage to say wo, even to unreasonable demands. This 
was the great error of his life: by raising expecta¬ 
tions which he did not, perhaps could not, gratify, 
he made many enemies; at the same time, it must 
be remembered that this error proceeded from the 
same cause which produced many of his virtues. 
Friendships, from warmth of temper too suddenly 
taken up, and too violent to continue, ended, as 
they are like to do, in disappointment; enmity 
succeeded disappointment: his friends became his 
enemies; and those having been fostered in his 
bosom, well knew his sensibility to reproach; and 
they took care tliat he should be amply supplied 
with such bitter potions as they were capable of 
administering: their impotent efforts he ought to 
have despised, but he felt them, nor did he affect 
insensibility. 
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G. And that sensibility probably shortened his 
life. 

J 4 No, Sir, he died of a disorder of which you 
’ or any other man may die, without being killed by 
too mucli sensibility. 

G. But you will allow, however, tliat this 
sensibility, those fine feelings, made him the great 
actor he was. 

(7, This is all cant, fit only for kitchen-wenches 
and chambermaids. Garrick’s trade was to re¬ 
present passion, not to feel it. Ask Reynolds 
whether he felt the distress of Count Hugolino 
wlien he drew it. 

G. But surely he feels tlie passion at the mo¬ 
ment he is representing it. 

J. About as much as Punch feels. Tliat Gar¬ 
rick himself gave into this foppery of feelings, 1 
can easily believe, but he knew at the same limt^ 
that he lied. He might think it right, as far as 1 
know, to have what fools imagined he ought to 
have; but it is amazing that any one should be so 
ignorant as to think that an actor will risk his 
reputation by depending on the feelings that sliall 
be excited in the presence of two hundred people. 
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on the repetition of certain words which he has re¬ 
peated two liiiiidred times before, in what actors call 
their study. No, Sir, Garrick left nothing to chance; 
every gesture, every expression of countenance, and 
variation of voice, was settled in his closet before 
he set his foot upon the stage. 


It is impossible to read even this burlesque of 
manner without adverting to the truths accident¬ 
ally contained in it, which are entirely consonant 
with the ideas of Diderot in a little tract I 
have heretofore mentioned as existing in Baron 
Grimm’s miscellaneous correspondence.* Not 
knowing that I should be allowed permission to 
px’int this humorous and admirable sketch from 
the pen of our Sir Joshua, I passed over the sub¬ 
ject with a slight allusion to the diilerence between 
what may be called the two schools of tragic acting. 
I shall be forgiven, I trust, if I now enter rather 
further into it, by printing a few of the most stri- 


* From Diderot’s Observations on a pamphlet, entitled 
' Garrick,’* a critique on the theatres of London and Paris. 
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king passages of Diderot’s tract, as corroborative 
of Johnson’s supposed assertion, which probably 
contains his true opinion. 


Nature must give the exterior qualities, figure, 
voice, feeling, judgment, delicacy; but study of 
great masters, the practice of the stage, labour 
and reflection, must perfect these gifts of nature. A 
player formed by imitation may do tolerably; 
there will be nothing to praise or blame in his 
playing; but the actor by nature, the actor of 
genius, is sometimes detestable, sometimes excel¬ 
lent. With whatever severity a novice may be 
judged, he will have at last the success he merits; 
hisses silence none but the unqualified. 

“ And how can nature without art, form a great 
actor, since nothing passes on the stage exactly as 
it does in real life, and dramas are composed by 

convention and on principles ? 

* ♦ ♦ • ♦ 

“ I would have an actor have a great deal of 
judgment; 1 would have him a cool and tranquil 
spectator of human nature: he must, by consc- 
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quence, have much delicacy, but no sensibility; 
or, which is the same thing, the art of imitating 
every thing, and an equal aptitude to all sorts of 
characters and parts: if he had sensibility, it would 
be impossible for him to play ten nights in sue- 
cession, the same part with tlie same warmth and 
success; very warm in the first representation, he 
would be exhausted and cold as marble at the 
third : whereas, a reflecting imitator of nature, the 
first time he appears, he will be the imitator of 
himself; at the tenth time, far from growing weaker, 
his play will strengthen itself by all the new re¬ 
flections he will have made, and you will be more 
and more satisfied with him. 

What confirms me in my opinion is the ine¬ 
quality of actors who play from the heart;—never 
expect any consistency from them; their play is 
alternately strong and weak, warm and cold, flat 
and sublime; they will fail to-morrow where they 
excelled to-day; and they will excel to-morrow, 
where they failed to-day : whereas those who play 
by reflection, by study of human nature, by imita¬ 
tion, by mdinory, are one and the same at all 
times, equally perfect; all is understood, all is 
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Jearnt; their warmth has its beginnings its middle, 

its end. There are the same accents, the same 

positions, the same movements; if there is any 

difference, it is always in favour of the last repve- 

sentation; they are perfect mirrors, always ready 

to reflect objects, and to exhibit them witli the 

same precision and verity. As well as the poet, 

* 

they are perpetually drawing from the inexhaus¬ 
tible source of nature, instead of letting be seen 

directly the extent of their possessions. 

% * • « # 

“ And why should the actor differ in this from 
the statuary, the painter, the orator, the musician ? 
It is not in the paroxysm of the first attempts, 
that characteristic traits present themselves; they 
come in tranquil and cool moments, in moments 
quite unexpected: thus they compare human 
nature with their own sketch; and the beauties 
they diffuse over their works, arc much more sure 
of success than those of the first conception. It 
is not the violent man, the man out of himself^ 
who captivates us; it is the man of self-possession. 
The hot, violent, sensitive men make part 

G 6 
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of the scene; they afford a spectacle, but they do 
not represent it. ***** But sensibility is a 
quality so estimable, that it will not be owned that 
one can, or that one ought to get rid of it to ex¬ 
cel in a profession.—‘How?* I shall be’asked: 

‘ Is it not grief that produces those plaintive ac¬ 
cents from that mother ? Is it not actual sentiment 
that inspires it ?* By no means : and the proof of 
this is, that they are measured, that they are part 
of a system of declamation, that they are subjected 
to a law of unity, that they concur in the solution 
of a problem given, that they do not fulfil all the 
conditions proposed, till after long studies, that in 
order to execute them exactly, they have been re¬ 
peated a hundred times: it is because the actor has 
listened to himself, it is because he hears himself 
still at the moment in which he disturbsand that 
his talent consists not in giving way to his sensi¬ 
bility, as you suppose, but in imitating so per¬ 
fectly all the exterior signs of sentiment, that you 
deceive yourself. The cries of grief are noted 
down in his memory; the attitudes of his despair 
have been prepared ; he knows the precise moment 
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when his tears are to flow: all, all is pure imita¬ 
tion, a lesson learnt before hand, sublime apery, 
the consciousness of which the actor feels at the 
moment of executing it, and the memory of which 
lie retains long after he has performed it, but 
which does not touch his soul, and requires as 
well as other exercises, only corporal strength. 
The sock and buskin laid aside, his voice is gone, 
he feels an extreme fatigue, and gets to bed; but 
there remains in him neither sorrow nor trouble, 
nor weakness of mind; ’tis the audience, wlio 
carry away all the impressions. 

The actor is tired, and you are sad; he has 
made a bustle without feeling any thing, and you 
have felt without a bustle: were it otlierwise, the 
condition of an actor would be one of tlie most 
wretched. 

“ But happily for us and for him, he h not the 
person; he only plays it. 

“ I insist then, that it is sensibility which makes 
the multitude of middling actors, and it is the 
absence of sensibility which makes sublime actors.” 
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What Horace, Cicero, or Quintilian would 
have said to this doctrine, is matter of vain curi¬ 
osity. The often quoted 

** Si vis me flere, dolendum cst 
Priinum ipsi tibi,” * 

is supported in the Delphin Horace by the 
“ Ardeat qui vult incendere f” of Cicero, and the 
‘‘ Prius afficiamur ipsi ut alios afHciamus.” J And 
we have talked much, and heard much of the ex¬ 
quisite feelings of those two planets of our stage, 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neil. To themselves 
alone their plan of acquiring feelings, or using 
those natural to them, can be known, and yet it is 
probable that even themselves may be unable to 
trace their own excellence to its source. Any 
subsequent suffering, Diderot would resolve into 
the want of “ corporal strength.” 

Certainly, the sdiool of Kemble was a school 
of evident study, and if we have ever discovered 
a variation, it may be ascribed to a doubt of the 


* If you wish me to weep, you must first weep yourself. 
t Let him bum who would inflame. 
t We must first be affected, that we may affect others. 
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superiority of one mode to another^ and the dis¬ 
position to make the experiment. With Garrick 
there can be no question : he made known his utter 
independence on his own feelings; and in his 
natural manners there certainly was no trace of 
that sensibility which might be adopted in his 
great tragic characters. He never, at least in 
recollection of him, approached nearer to serious¬ 
ness than being warm to a degree, that to my 
misapprehension, appeared little short of taking 
oifencc; and I was astonished when my father 
laughed, in reply to what he uttered in these 
tones. 

Amongst our present tragic actors, he whose 
merits are most the subject of argument, assuredly 
does not play with that rigid sameness which Diderot 
considers as the line of improvement; and it is as 
certain that he is extremely unequal. I was wit¬ 
ness to his giving a most extraordinary utterance 
to those words of indignant complaint in which 
Richard “ descants on” his “ own deformity,” wlien 
the poet makes him so execrate his form, as to say 
that the very dogs bark at him : he delivered the 
idea with a vacant look, with the fore-finger of his 
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lefl hand raised to the side of his nose, and a 
pause, indicative of the act of listening: I should 

not have been more surprised'had 1 heard a little 
yelper at his heels make good his undertaking. 
I know not whether it be satisfactory, that this is 
but one of his many manners of playing this 
arduous character. I am sure it is not one of the 

best. 

A question may be raised, whether the power 
of exciting strong emotions be the perfection of 
scenic representation: if it be, the Children in the 
Wood, be they ever so still, are the best of all 
possible actors. I saw Mrs. Siddons play Jane 
Shore, with no feeling but admiration. The story 
of the play was not new' to me; I went to see how 
she would personate the grief and distress which 
repetition Imd made familiar to my mind. I saw 
the same character played very shortly after, at a 
provincial theatre, by a poor little soul, who could 
not pronounce an h where it was needed, or 
avoid pronouncing it where it was wo/, and I 
cried myself half blind; but 1 could not question 
which was tlie better Jane Shore. I should have 
said that our own actress was above all such weak 
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‘>acrilices of our feelings — but when I saw her in 
Mrs. Haller, and this high matron appeared as 
degraded, without the grand temptation of a 
monarch’s love, I sunk under the oppression, and 
was not myself for three days. Physicians forbade 
patients to see her in Isabella, but sent them to see 
Mrs. Jordan in Little I^ickle. iSuch acting will 
not soon be forgotten. 

I have been, times without number, weary of 
hearing the pretensions of modern actors compared 
with those of a former generation. It is a question 
in which nothing can be proved, because not even 
elFccts can be admitted as evidence, unless we 
could ascertain the judgment of a deceased au¬ 
dience. The claim to praise would be cautiously 
admitted by persons who may themselves have 
learned to declaim, and with a near approach to 
theatrical excellence, the very passages that have 
obtained applause from the less informed, perhaps 
by vicious enunciation; therefore, of necessity, as 
knowledge increases, superiority of excellence is 
harder to attain, as it becomes harder to say new 
witty things in proportion as wit is diffused. 
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I remember old Lady Lucy Meyrick’s being 
prevailed on, perhaps with not less of reluctance 
than George the Third and his Queen, to see a 
tragedy, for the sake of seeing Mrs. Siddons. * 
We were curious to learn what impression had 
been made on her mind by that which so forcibly 
impressed that of the public. She acknow¬ 
ledged the execution of the character very fine, 
yet not to be compared with what she remembered 
of former actors. “ In short,” she concluded, “ I 
must say, that compared with Mrs. Pritchard and 


* Our dear and venerable friend. Colonel H-, did 

more for me as a child than he perhaps could recollect. 1 
remember, long before he had attained a middle age, that his 
conversation, without departing from the most agreeable 
cheerfulness, contained those results of thought to which a 
life of campaigning is seldom conducive. Some one remark¬ 
ing at iny father’s table on the infrequency of seeing very 
elderly persons at a tragedy, he shook his head, and said, 
“ They have probably seen too much of tragedy in reality,” 
Another of his preceptive remarks has contributed very much 
to my domestic quiet. A wine-glass being broken, he observed 
on the unfairness of severity on such accidents, if we consider 
how much more servants have to do with these brittle pos¬ 
sessions than we ourselves have. Hearing this before I had 
any power to transgress, it was in time to guide my practice, 
and I probably owe to it the repose of my conscience, and 
the retaining many a good servant. 
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Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Siddoris’s grief is the grief of 
a cheesemonger’s wife.” This was easily to be 
understood; the time of quick impression was 
gone, but the remembrance of it remained- I 
presume it could not be in Lady Macbeth that 
Mrs. Siddons had been so judged ; and I should 
suppose the idea wore out, for if I am correct in 
my memory; her ladyship followed Mrs. Siddons 
as completely through her characters, and even in 
repetitions of them, as she could have followed 
the favourites of her younger days. It was, how¬ 
ever, impossible to withhold credit from one point 
of praise, in which she considered Mrs. Cibber 
as unrivalled; this was in singing ** God save the 
King” in chorus on the stage, — she said it was a 
perfect hymn as sAe sang it; and indeed so it 
ought always to be, and so we trust it is felt by 
him for whom with such true British loyalty it is 
offered up. W^hat do we not owe to those 
counsels and those counsellors, who, by saving us 
from anarchy and confusion, have preserved to 
such as /lave feelings, those perhaps the highest 
of the human mind, and made still higher by 
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being blended, the united feelings of piety, loyalty, 
and love for our country ! 


I have said, heretofore, in speaking of Garrick, 
that my father more frequently admired him in 
comedy than in tragedy. I might have added, 
that in love-scenes, Barry was considered as 
rivalling him.* This I can easily conceive, and 
I should question whether these were not the parts 
least agreeable to Garrick. To have recalled to his 
mind the time of his early passion, and I never 
heard of more than one, would have been, I sup- 


• Is the reply of. Quin to a slip-slop milliner at Bath very 
trite ? I never heard it but from Sir J. H. This caricaturist 
of sensibility was detaining Quin, while buying a pair of gloves, 
with expressions of her ardent desire to see him make love. 
Quin, who seems to have been the Dr. Johnson of the stage, 
if we may judge from the character of his replies, answered, 
“ Madam, I never make love; I always buy it ready madeJ' 
But he once met with his match when visiting Lord Holmes, 
in that abode of rural wit, the Isle of Wight. Quin had lost 
his dog ; meeting a poor man, he told him of his loss, con¬ 
cluding with, “ 1 hope you are honest here.** “ Yes,” replied 
the man, “ 1 believe so ; but there is a stranger down at my 
Lord’s, and mayhap he may know of your dog.” 
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pose, to have forfeited his frieiidsliip for ever. He 
was a great instance of that entire change of con¬ 
duct which so many plead as impossible; he 
quitted a mode of life in itself erroneous, to 
practise that which was in every way most ex¬ 
emplary.— Return we to our deserted philosopher. 

That Johnson treated without mercy all fiJse 
pretensions is true, and certainly worthy of imita¬ 
tion, and the fear of seeming to make them, kept, 
jierhaps, more persons than myself from him. 
In my own instance, 1 cannot repent that I felt it. 
The instinctive sensation has preserved me in a 
state the most conducive to happiness. Those who 
choose to sit on the ground are not easily dis¬ 
mounted ; and those who concur with Johnson in 
thinking themselves morally the least meritorious 
of all their acquaintance, are not likely to squabble 
for laurels in literature. 

I perfectly remember, on one of those days 
when I was not in high favour, my father’s saying, 
Miss,** which was my designation of disgrace, 
1 intend to take you to Dr. Johnson’s this even¬ 
ing.** It came to my ear in the same form as a 
threat some years before, when we were all three 
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unden' a cloud for some exertion of Jidelity in what 
Sir J. used to call, at such times, “ the triple 
alliance— the* threat was that we should all be 
taken to see King Lear! I It would have amused 
a by-stander, to witness the ferment this denun¬ 
ciation of vengeance occasioned ; my elder brother 
probably would have acquiesced, and by prudence 
disappointed the purpose ; the younger would pos¬ 
sibly have turned restive, and stood in immovable 
resolution; as to myself, I made a friend of my 
mother, and represented that if I was incapacitated 
from labour, by the effect on my nerves, nothing 
would be got. The offence was, perhaps, little 
more than some sullenness I had shown, on being 
called back from a projected walk round the Park 
to copy for the printer, and my brothers* refusing 
to condemn me. Bad enough on my part, I con¬ 
fess, for it was disobedience; but my labour was 
hard, and my pleasures were few — so I forgive 
myself. 

From the visit to Dr. Johnson, I could not, 
however, get off: but here I behaved worse; for I 
revenged myself by the wretched expedient of 
listening and replying, exclusively, to the inanities 
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of one of his inmates, Mrs. Desmoulins. I am 
sure Johnson neither saw me nor heard me; but 
I stayed my time out, and as there was nothing 
said “ in the bond** about being agreeable, or 
making up to the Doctor, I was acquitted. Even 
my father had nothing to say; for I was ea regie* 

Ii may be said of Johnson, that he had a pecu¬ 
liar individual feeling of regard towards his many 
and various friends, and that he was to each what 
I might call the indenture, or counterpart of what 
they were to him. My brother says, that any 
memoirs of his conversations with Lord Thurlow 
or Burke would be invaluable: to the former he 
acknowledged that he always talked his best 
and the latter would, by the force of his own 
powers, have taxed tliose of Johnson to the utmost. 
But still the inquisitive world, that world whose 
inquisitiveness has tempted almost to sacrilege, 
would not have been satisfied without the minor 
communications of Boswell, though he sometimes 
sorely punctured his friend to get at what he 
wanted. ^ 

It has always appeared wonderful to me, that 
even under the strong impulse of such curi- 
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osity, what Miss Seward had tb tell, and she cer¬ 
tainly had much to tell, was not received with 
more avidity. Whether it was, that just at the 
time of publishing her Correspondence, which is 
as entertaining in matter and manner as Mr. Bos- 
welfs Memoirs, the world did not wish to see 
their favourite represented so without adumbration, 

in the colours that did not flatter him, or t^at 

— 

they were justly indignant at the revelations con¬ 
cerning not only others but herself, of this 
enamoured modem Sappho, I never could divine ; 
but certainly poor Miss Seward, had she lived, 

would not have been made vainer than she was, 

\ 

by the reception of her volumes; perhaps I may 
be told it was unnecessary, or, perhaps, that it 
would have been a vain attempt to render her so -— 
7nais cela ?i^esf pas mon affaire. We all bldSned 
her, nay, we all condemned her; but w^e read and 
confessed her very entertaining. 


If I were called on to natne the person with 
whom Johnson might have been seen to the fairest 
advantage, / should certainly name Mr. Langton; 
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not that I consider his mind as a forcing-pump to 
Johnson’s ; but because it would have left the latter 
to its freedom of action, by gently exercising 
• it, and that in the best way. Mr. Langton’s 
good-breeding, and the pleasing tone of his 
voice, would have given the pitch to Johnson’s 
replies; his classic acquirements would have 
brought out those of the other speaker; while 
the thorough respect Johnson entertained ' for 
him, would have prevented that harshness which 
sometimes alarmed a third person. And in 
Mr. Laiigton’s family, as a visitor, Johnson' must 
have found em}:)loyment for all the tenderness 
of his feelings, without any counteracting irri¬ 
tation. Lady Kothes was not by birth Scotch, — 
this was in her favour; and the tones of that 
countVy, which she had acquired by early trans¬ 
plantation and long residence, were such as, 
from her^ could offend no one’s ear. She w'as 
eminently handsome, and had a person dignified 
without heaviness, or exceeding the common pro- 
portions; her manners were the most easy; and 
though entertaining and showing a higher respect 
for all distinctions than could be demanded from 

H 
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her, nothing could embarrass or make her appear 
otherwise than perfectly at home. Her sweet 
complacent smile was a welcome wherever it met 
a friend; and the remarkable modesty of her look 
and demeanour, might have made her a fit siiter 
fjr a Madonna: her features expressed thought 
and good sense, and her sincerity gave value to 
every profession she made. I remember perfectly 
that when under family sorrow, in which she had 
felt neglected by an intimate friend, she unex¬ 
pectedly received a letter of hackneyed apology 
and fulsome fondness, from the lady, she said to 
me, with a very just sense of the feeble attempt, 
that she would reply to the letter by a visit, and 
not by writing, as she could thus avoid even the 
deviation from sincerity which the subscription of 
her name would demand. 

Of the children of the family, Dr. Johnson was 
very fond — they were, in their full number, ten, 
with not a plain face, nor a faulty person. Alas, 

now how reduced ! They were taught to behave 

% 

to Johnson as they would have done to a grand¬ 
father ; and he felt it. Lady Rothes was always 
obliging, and at the table of Mr. Langton he met 
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Paoli, General Oglethorpe, and many others, most 
of whom I have already named, who excited his 
spirits very agreeably. 

]\fr. Langtoii^s situation in Lincolnshire, at a 
place bearing his own name, was not lost on 
Johnson : he could indeed extract satisfaction in 
contemplating the affluence resulting from what 
are called “ great concernsbut the rank of an 
English gentleman, with good ancestry, an affluent 
income, and the possibility of rising to any height 
which is afforded by talent, must have been, in his 
judgment, as it was in that of our venerable George 
the Third, one of the most to be desired and 
respected. 

J'he contemi)lative turn of mind, and lowly 
Christianity of Mr. Langton, must have admirably 
harmonised with the tendency of Johnson’s; and this 
it was that made him utter the wish that ** his spirit 
might be with that of Langton.” Neither La Trappc 
nor the Grand Chartreux could have sent out a 
disciple more awfully impressed with diose feel- 

A 

ings which almost overwhelmed Johnson, than 
Bennet Langton; and that these feelings were 
attended with some inconvenient want of activity 
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was not always perceptible, where a wife was at 
hand to order or to do. Mr. Langton's gi*eat 
height, six feet six inches, might be some cause of 
this inertness, but more -was ascribable to the 
constitution of his mind. He fulfilled the injunc- 

4 

tion of th6 pious Sir Thomas Browne, to sit 

quietly in the soft showers of Providence.” 

_ ^ 
But on one occasion, I remember Johnson’s 

departing from his gentleness towards Mr. Lang* 
ton, and in his irritation showing some incon¬ 
sistency of ideas. I went with my father to call in 
Bolt Court, one Sunday after church. There were 
many persons in the Doctor’s drawing-room, and 
among them Mr. Langton, who stood leaning 
against the post of an open door, undergoing what 
1 suppose the giver of it would have called an ‘‘ ob¬ 
jurgation.” Johnson, on my father’s entrance, went 
back to explain the cause of this, which was no 
less than that Mr. Langton, in his opinion, ought 
then to have been far on his road into Lincoln¬ 
shire, where he was informed his mother Avas very 
ill. Mr. Langton’s pious affection for his mother 
could not be doubted, — she was a parent of whom 
any son might have been proud ; but this was a 
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feeling which never could have been brought into the 
question by her son: the inert spirit, backed, 
perliaps, by hope, and previous knowledge of the 
extent of similar attacks, prevailed; and Johnson's 
arguments seemed hitherto rather to have rivetted 
Mr. Langton's feet to the place whefe he was, 
tlian to liave spurretl him to quit it. My father, 
thus referred to, took up the subject, and a few 
half-wliispered sentences from him made Mr. 
Langton take his leave: but, as he was quitting 
the room, Johnson with one of his howls, and his 

m 

indescribable but really pathetic slow semi-circuits 
of his head, said most energetically, Do, Haw¬ 
kins, teach Langton a little of the world.” 

How^ the usage of the world could be made ap- 
jilicable to such a case, I confess I do not see, nor 
tlid I ever on any other occasion h^ar of Johnson's 
conforming himself to this usage. That he thought 
himself polite or well-bred w'e have his own testi¬ 
mony ; and in the Sunday-visit to which I allude, I 
hfid indeed an opportunity of observing him, when 
making an effort to be complimentary. 'He was, 
at the time, fast declining, and Mrs. Reynolds, the 
sister of Sir Joshua, sent to make enquiries. His 

H 3 
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answer was, “ Tell her I can not be well, for she 
does not come to see me.” And verily he looked 
round on those in the room, as if he expected ap- 
plause for this hyperbolical effusion towards one 
who, as far as I could ever judge, possessed nothing 
sufficiently characteristic to call for it; unless, jn- 
deed, he were paying her in her own coin,” for the 
indiscriminate adulation and courtly acquiescence 
of her civility. * I cannot describe my own feel¬ 
ing of surprise, and I was going to say contempt. 


* Brought up, as my brothers and myself were, in a strict 
regard to truth, and in abhorrence of all insincerity, even 
that of fashion, we often stared when other children would 
have been pleased, and saw as clearly through unmerited 
eulogiums bestowed on ourselves as on others. The habit of 
truth grew up, and sometimes made us too exacting. It ren¬ 
dered me once very shp»‘p-sighted to the embarrassment of a 
dignitary of the church, of the first order of elegance, and 
who was patronised by the Bentinck family. In one of the Dean’s 
visits, my father was speaking of the then Dowager Duchess 
of Portland, distinguished at that time not more for her birth, 
than for her fine taste and rich vein of conversation. The 
Dean acquiesced in all this, but in terms so general, as to 
make my father appear the better informed eulogist, which he 
could not be, as I do not recollect his ever having been in 
company with her Grace, or to have seen her nearer, perhaps, 
than at St. James’s. At last, some question or observation 
betrayed to the parties that they were unconsciously speaking 
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Joliiison’s associations and elections of acquaint¬ 
ances were reducible to no rule. Need on the 
one hand, and the power to help on the other, did 
certainly render him most charitably blind to all 
delinquency, and deaf to all the dictates of caution 
and prudence. Whether that unquesUoiiing faci¬ 
lity be in itself good, which, if imitated to any 
extent, would, as far as it reached, do mischief, 
retpiires consideration ; but I can feelingly assert 
that, after his death, the demerits of many of those 
whom he sheltered, became conspicuous. 

Mrs. Anna Williams I remember as long as 1 
can remember any one. While residing in John- 

uf cJifTerent personages. My father meant the dowagery the 
Dean was thinking on the Duchc s, too much had 

been said to get round ncatl}'; therefore confessing his error, 
he repeated, “ Both very charming — both of fine taste, both 
•\iH of anecdote, very clever women indeed.” Now as one 
of these ladies was certainly as much beyond seventy, as the 
other was beyond thirty; as the dowager was the sole 
daughter of the second earl of Oxford, had been the theme 
of poets, and was the enviable possessor of ** The Vase,” and 
of a collection unrivalled by that of any lover of virtu f as 
years and siruatioiis had filled her nund with ideas, and stored 
licr memory with anecdotes, I could by no means digest this 
palliation of a misunderstandiing, or consider as within the 
rule of straight-forward proceeding, this oblkjue mode of what 
has been latterly denominated “ backing-out'* 

11 4 
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son’s house, her only home, she gave a sort of 
creditable consistency to the menage, and, being 
herself a gentlewoman, conferred on her protector^ 
the character of gentleman. Together with him, 
before he was ingulfed at Streatham, she often, 
in the course of the winter, dined with my father 
and mother, and frequently without other company. 

t- 

I see her now, a pale shrunken old lady, dressed in 
scarlet made in the handsome French fashion of 
the time, with a lace cap, with two stiffened pro¬ 
jecting wings on the temples, and a black lace 
hood over it; her grey or powdered hair appear¬ 
ing. Her temper has been recorded as marked 
• with the Welsh fire, and tliis might be excited 
by some of the meaner inmates of the upper 
floors; but her gentle kindness to me I never shall 
forget, or think consistent with a bad temper. I 
well recollect, on hearing of the levity of two young 
women in our neighbourhood on the death of their 
mother, her describing, with the tenderest feeling, 
the better conduct of a young friend of hers; and 
I know nobody from whose discourse there was a 
greater chance of deriving high ideas of moral 
rectitude. Her making tea without the help of 
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sight, and doing various other things which 
required it, were talked of then as wonderful. I 
have heard it, indeed, liinted, that her mode of 
ascertaining the fulness of the cups, was little short 
of wliat, in a trial of dry heat, is called actual 
cautery; but as I love her memory, I hope she 
mode her appeal to the outside of the cup. 

The immortalised Frank, the Jaithful black 
servant of Dr. Johnson, could scarcely, I think, 
less deserve the reflected credit givcif him. What 
he would liave done by or with his master in case 
of extremity, I do not wish to suxmiisc, but I know 
certainly that he took bribes for denying him to 
others, w^hen Mr. Steevens wanted his assistance 
in Ids Shakspeare, and, I believe, it is incontestable 
that, vice vet'sa, ho- sold intelligence to Boswell. 

When my father had to carry the w'ill into 
effect, he was obstructed in every way by Francis. 

As fast as he drew money, so fast he spent it, and 



vulgar insolence of a hackney-coachman, chuck up 
a few halfpence, which, he said, without rendering 
any reason, were all he had remaining of a large 
sum which he had received very shortly before. 
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and urging Sir J. H. most indecorously to pre¬ 
cipitation for which he might have been called to 
account; and this, when, had it not been that my 
father laboured the point incessantly, Francis, after 
all his master’s vain boasting, and unfeeling dis¬ 
regard of nearer connections, would have been left 
to the labour of his hands for a subsistence. My 
father then lost all consideration for the fellow, 
who, as if he had had only the justification of the 
acting executor in view, as (jiiickly as possible 
reduced himself to the refusce of a workhouse. 

When the funeral was to be arranged, and a 
proper person to conduct it, was to be treated with, 
Francis interposed a low connection of his wife’s, 
and Sir J. H. very wisely gave way, considering, 
perhaps, that he who had lived like Johnson, 
needed not to be buried with the precision of 
rank; the numerous attendance of friends spoke 

_ V 

sufficiently that it was no common personage 
whose remains were conveying to the mausoleum 
of royalty, learning, gen^s, and wit. 

Few persons know what my father went through 
in performing these last acts of steady unobtrusive 
friendship. They were called for in the depth 
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of one of the two seveiest winters that ever I 
remember, immediately following each other, and 
with little intervention of &umme»'; the snow had 
fallen in October, and an unrelenting frost iii- 
iiuded so far into the spring, that on the first of 
May, not a leaf had opened on the trees in 
St. James’s Park ; on the fifth they were in foliage ! 
Again the snow came, if 1 recollect right, in 
October, and in December, when Johnson died, 
none but hackney-horses could be risked in tlje 
streets. My lather disregarded every thing; lit 
w'as little at home in the day, and if he returned 
at midnight, only giving fresh orders for the morn¬ 
ing, we were happy. 


To conclude this period, and resume the idea of 
Sir J. H. as Johnson’s biographei!^ I will tell what 
1 recollect or know to be fact. I think it was im¬ 
mediately on his emancipation from this severe at¬ 
tendance, that I heard lAy father say, speaking of 
the recent demise, He has left me his executor, and 
I will write hi§^ life.” His admiration of Johnson 
then stoc^ very high. A very few hours after, 

H 6 
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perhaps not more than four, two gentlemen came 
to him. Wanting me to write, he ordered me to be 
called into his study, and on my entering the room, 
he named these visitors to me as Mr. Strahan and 
Mr. Cadell.*' The next movement was my father’s 

* I will not interrapt the text with a trlHIng anecdote, but as 
a singular coincidence, the reader may be amused with know¬ 
ing into what a situation I had inadvertently drawn myself. 
Some few years previous to this time, being in want of a sum 
of money for a whim of girlish patronage, and having no 
honest means of raising it, I wrote a downright novel. It 
could do nobody any harm—indeed I thought it a marvellous 
moral performance, as it punished the culprits and rewarded 
the virtuous of my dramatis perso^KS —but it was a temerarious 
undertaking, as descriptive of manners and situations of 
which I knew little but by hearsay. It was done in the secrecy 
of a coiner, my only confidential friend being my younger 
brother. Not at all foreseeing the open contact into which 
1 might be called with any bookseller, I had written to Cadell 
on the subject of publishing my manuscript—he had declined 
it, unless he might know the writer. I was not ignorant of 
the sagacious scent 4 >f these agents between authors and the 
public; and when called on to write what Mr. Cadell was to 
see, I dreaded his recognition of my handwriting, and his in¬ 
cautiously betraying me; but the matter, I suppose, had slipped 
out of his mind, and I escaped harmless. 

On this subject, may I be allowed to say a few words more ? 
The manuscript was published for me by Ilookham, who, as I 
have elsewhere stated, was content to remain in ignorance, 
and who most honourably sent me for it, twice as much as 1 
needed, and most kindly encouraged me to proceed. I had 
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coming into our sitting-room, and observing on 
the singularity of his being requested to do tliat 


had the good fortune to please the then taste of the readers 
of such works; and amongst others, a lady, now living in the 
neighbourhood of Windsor, and whose good opinion was very 
valuable, favoured the work by an ardent curiosity to trace it 
to the writer, but llookham could not satisfy her; and though 
I wrote many subsequent volumes, 1 still preserved my incog¬ 
nito. I scarcely know why I acted thus clandestinely. I was 
certainly afraid of some displeasure, and I was ashamed of my 
employment; and though my father sometimes urged me to 
write, and wished to have introduced me into a literary cor- 
rcspondcnce, 1 preferred my obscurity, though it forcctl rue 
to exertions of industry, which notliing but the can nmorc of 
application could, have enabled me to make, when I had no 
time but what 1 could purloin^ and was writing six hours in 
the day for my father, and rca4ing aloud to my mother nearly 
as long. But two thousand pages never daunted me. I learnt 
Italian, and extracted from every l)ook that came in my way; 
I made as large a part of iny clothes as could be made at 
home; I worked muslin; I learnt botany; and 1 was my 
inotber’s storekeeper. Air and exercise were little thought 
on. I aired indeed with Lady II. in the carriage, but 1 read 
or worked. • 

At lengtli, after tlie death of my father, I revealed myself 
under the strictest confidence to my kind, generous, worthy 
publisher, after which I wrote but once; and here occurred the 
circumstance, perhaps, too circuitously prefaced. This last 
manuscript lay on Hookliam’s desk, when this lady one 
day went into the library. She asked what it was, and 
was told that it was a work from the pen that had so often 
excited her enquiries. She naturally repeated them—but 
Hookhani was firm. 

Happening to call there again in a short time, she saw a 
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which he had resolved on. He said that tlie book- 
.lellers mei>nt to collect and publish JohnsoiVs 
works, and had spontaneously commissioned Mr. 
Slrahan and Mr. Cadell to ask him to write the 
life thftt was to preface them, and to oversee 
the whole publication. Considerinjr tlie necessary 
expenses of such an undertakiuy;, they had offered 

him 200/. which allowed him to employ an aman¬ 
uensis, and to turn over the correction of the press 
to others. He added a questiog, however, whether 
I would undertake the labour, saying, “ It will 
be a large octavo volume of 600 or 700 pages: it 
is a trifling job to ymi • and as for that part of 
the corrections with which I shall concern myseltj 
you are so used to it, that it will be nothing.*' 

I think at that lime a new edition of the 
Complete Angler found me employment; but I 

dra\\ins which I had sent to hitn to get framed, and with it 

a note, whicli lav open on the desk. Mrs.-asked 

whose [iropcriy the drawing was, and as there was here no 
cause for concealment, he told her, and turned the note 
towards her. The note was, 1 dare say, written in a much 

fairer hand than my copy for the printer, but Mrs.- 

immediately said, “Th^; writer of that note, is the writer of 
these anonymous works.*’ To the lady’s honour, and that of 
our sex, 1 must add, that for fear of doing me harm, not only 
this lady, but one w ho accompanied her, inviolably kept my 
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would have undertaken any thing even without 
pay, for the various knowledge 1 gained. My 
father was no iingeiic'ous exactor: he had often 
, repeated to us the axiom, that no one had a riglit 
to the gratuitous service of another; and the 
caveat of tlie Jewish law ai^ainst inuzzlin<jc the ox 

Cj Cj 

while treading out the corn was so constantly in 
his mind, that he never suffered me even to peel 
an orange for him, without giving me wliat, as 
children, we called “ two pigs.” Pie, thej’efore, 
in this spirit, offered me at the time such a remu¬ 
neration as I joyfully accepted, and eventually 
lubled it—I had forty pounds ! 

Of the life, as my father wrote it, I have no 
occasion to speak, and Jur it, even he would not 
expect me to say any lliing. We, to our shame 
be it spoken! were most unniei ciful critics ; he gave 
up every thing—His too litde to say to our jWg- 
menf^ though his expression often was, as he threw 

* Is there no work existing, or no deeply read scholu’* dis¬ 
posed to write one, that sbidl elucidate the wisdom, the 
mercy, and the fine contrivance of the Mo'^aic institutioiih ? 
The specimen above quoted, is sufficient to excite a suspicion 
that we possess in the Pentateuch treasures of recondite 
beneficence, that need only good-will and thought to bring 
them to light. 
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his rough draught amongst us, “ What you would 
have it make it ; ”—it was given up to our Jh'ocity: 
the Jagon of our hard work was often merriment, 
and his good-humour admitted of our receiving the 
flying leaves, w'ith “Come, let us see;” and w^hen 
we objected, we condescended to say We would 
see what we could make of it.” 

In genaal^ I must say, my father’s disposition to 
give up while thus employed was incredible. With 
the History of Music, we dared not take liberties; 
and there were times in the course even of this 
minor undertaking, when the best judgment amongst 
us could not j)revaiL 

A report got abroad, from my father’s showing 
Mr. Langton some assistance which I had given, 
that I had written the Life; but I furnished no 
more than the reviews of the works connected with 
the subject. 

In reviewing the Scotch Tour, I liad contrast¬ 
ed, in rather handsome terms, the prejudices of 
Johnson w’ith the candid good-humour of Pen¬ 
nant ; and for this. Sir J. received the very polite 
thanks of the latter, in a books^er’s shop. He 

A 

could not avow the fact — his revision of wdiat I 
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had done acquitted him of any thing unfair, and 
he very honourably brought the acknowledgments 
to me. 


To speak of the volumes which my father was 
to publish. I confess I had great expectation of 
seeing in them the “ Marmor Norfolcicnse.” The 
time was passed, I thought, when any thing written 
against the Protestant succession could be offensive, 
and we were at a point of time when such an 
obstinate adherence was rising in estimation. The 
departure from these principles was far more 
heinous to my apprehension; and perhaps I should 
have liked the j)ublication of the exceptionable pro¬ 
duction the better for exhibiting this, allowing 
me in my father’s chatty minutes to run him hard 
on the subject: but he had much more wisdom than 
his daughter; and I could always perceive that he 
very unwillingly communicated any thing on the 

t 

subject. On the contrary, he would quote, though 
not at all resembling the case, his own change of 
political opiniort\ as he gained experience; and 
having lived to see the necessity of tliat tempera- 
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ment which tolerates some evil for the sake of 
much good, he would advert, with merriment at his 
own zeal, to a period when with all his heart he 
could have set fire to a train that should have 
blown up Sir Robert Walpole. 

Of the works which my father had to collect and 
publish, I can say little worth attention. The Ras- 
selas, cold, stiff, dry, and dejecting, as it is, has been 
increasing In favour with its age, and is now become 
the touchstone by which ladies prove their power 
of translating into Italian. I once said to Mrs. 
Welch that I liked Hawkesworth’s Ahnoran and 
Hamet far better. She replied, by bidding me 
read them again—-I did so, and was astonished at 
my former preference. The moral and religious 
papers in Johnson’s periodical works can be duly 
valued by those only who have sought consolation 
under affliction ; and it is very remarkable, that they 
are replete with that comfort and supporl, which 
seemed, alas ! at one time almost to have failed 
their author. The lighter parts of these works, 
particularly such as affect to trifle, and to portray 
female character, are often and-:^stly blamed as 
wanting that pliancy of discrimination which is es- 
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sential in small characteristics. Instead of a glove, 
he presents a boot. 

Of his detached and miscellaneous biographical 
pieces, or such as are the result of thought, the merit 
is as various as tlie subjects ; and in reading many of 
them, it may occur to those familiar with his style, 
that it is often kept down — and sometimes with 
difficulty. This is, perhaps, no where more evident 
than in those sermons, which are published under 
the name of Dr. Taylor of Westminster; and the 
restraint seems to have been intolerable, lor the 
secret betrays itself perpetually. At the time these 
were preached, we lived in Westminster, and our 
parish-church being that of Dr. Taylor’s prefer¬ 
ment, we heard them, as did Johnson himself^ 
when he spent his Sunday with the preacher. My 
father made no scruple of attacking him on the 
subject — he preserved a profound silence. 

Of the many uncouth friendships which Johnson 
termed, this with Dr. Taylor would have been one 
of the most surju’ising and least creditable; but it 
had begun in youth and adversity; therefore its 
continuance wa^^ar don able in a man so privileged 
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as Johnson, and with feelings so under the 
dominion of a diseased mind; but I have heard of 
proceedings in the Court of Chancery, which 
showed his moral character to be so inconsistent 
with his profession, that it needed almost the tie 
of consanguinity to justify the continuance of in¬ 
tercourse. 

Dr. Taylor was a strange kind of man : I know 
. not whether I ought to call him eccentric^ as that 
implies a disposition to fly off, and there was a 
heaviness about him, that must have made his 
movements tend downwards. In Westminster, 
where he had a prebend, he lived in a handsome 
style, k<^)t his chariot, and appeared like a digni¬ 
tary of the church. He lived on a milk diet, 
which gave him a very disagreeable complexion; 
and when one of my brothers has called on him, 
he has dragged forth and exhibited his will, exult- 
ingly pointing out his adoption of the ancient form 
of, In the name of the Holy Trinity,” &c. A 
suit which was pending^ as I am bid to call the 
process of such a business, in tlie Court of 
Chancery, occasioned much to the young 
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lawyers.* The question arose from a will by 
which the testator bequeathed a very considerable 
property, and Dr. Taylor was to be much be¬ 
nefited. One of the points sworn to in the plead¬ 
ings, was, that after making the will, some of those 
who had an interest in it, would follow the testa¬ 
tor, who was infirm and heavy, up or down his 
staircase, the balustrade of which was very crazy, 
to assisf him, in a jv ojicr direction^ in case of his 
swaying towards the dangerous side. The intention 
was sworn to; but 'ivc have nothing to do with /w- 
tentions; nor do 1 know whether, in such proceed¬ 
ings, deponents are required or expected to be 
very literal. 


The Li ves of the Poets was the portion of John¬ 
son’s works for which the public had the greatest 
relish. “ Tell us what to think,” is the silent re- 


* The necessity of using this word, gives me an opportunity 
of preserving an anecdote of my father’s. Lord llardwicke, 
in a time of war, made use in the House of Peers of the term 
pendente hello, Lffl^liCartcrct, who was a first-rate scholar, 
corrected him, by skjdng, in a high tone, PENDLNXfi beUo ? 
my Lord ! flaghante hello. 
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quest of so many readers, that the success of them 
was secure. Readers of a higher class might be 
pleased in comparing his opinions with their own; 
and others, able to predict the manner in which 
Johnson would use this opportunity, were curious 
to see how far his great powers would carry him. 
Beside these, there were others whose mental vision 
would be far better consulted by presenting strong 
light and shade to it, than by offeriog those blended 
colours, which softening into each other, leave to 
the beholder the labour of developing the method 
of the artist. These were very sure of what they 
sought from the pencil of Johnson. 

If facts weVe expected, there was little to gra¬ 
tify; for the work was meant to be slight; and 
Johnson fulfilled this meaning, by absolutely re¬ 
fusing information with regard to Pope, which my 
father had taken the opportunity of a summer- 
breakfast with Lord Mansfield, to get from his 
Lordship.’*^ I conclude that it was Mrs. Welch 
who suggested the taking for the model of these 


* Has Sir J. H. any where said that’^d Mansfield showed 
him a portrait of Betterton painted by Pope ? He did so. 
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“ Lives,” as they were called, the sketches of 
Madame D'Aunois prefixed to a similar work of 
the French ; but as 1 am not acquainted with these, 
I cannot state the degree of resemblance. 

But whatever might be the expectation of the 
public, it was gratified by the agreeable excitation 
of witnessing or partaking the vacillations of an 
intellect, that could make the reasons for and 
against any <jncslion, now lighter, now more 
weighty. Johnson played at see-saw; and in watch¬ 
ing him, his admirer could almost fancy himself 
mounted on the other end of the plank. 

It might be entertainment to many : to myself, as 
1 may have hinted, it was the most fatiguing wear 
and tear of mind, that any writing could inflict. 
1 remember particularly the criticism on Rowe’s 
plays which tormented me beyond measure. At 
one moment I coveted them as works of the highest 
standard, and most virtuous interest; and I re¬ 
solved on buying them: the next page changed my 
opinion and lowered my respect; and I rejoiced 
in having escaped the waste of money. My father’s 
opinion, indee<]|^pthcr disposed me to forbearance: 
he did not entirely condemn them, and he had 
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great respect for the family of Rowe; but 1^11 pathos 
of what he called the maudlin sort, he contemned 
heartily; and from this characteristic, Rowe is not 
always exempt.* 

I had still many waverings, that is to say, just as 
many as Johnson, before I settled the question 
with regard to Rowe’s tragedies. At lengtli I 
bought them, and found that, to judge fairly, they 


* My father was, I think, much vexed at the introduction 
of Pomfret, whose productions he called “ chambermaid’s 
poetry.” Had he heard one of us quote ii line from any 
of these his viauiUin writers, or express any admiration of 
Hervey’s Meditations, I think he w'ould have given us up as 
incorrigible. 

A very kind viediativg lady of his acquaintance once wished 
to recommend to him for a wife her niece, afterwards the cele¬ 
brated Mrs. Barry, the actress: he W'as not very likely to be 
drawn in ; but if he had wavered, the method taken to secure 
him would have saved him. The young lady was a visitor in the 
house at the same time with himself. As a correct young man, 
it was to by presumed that industry and attention to reli¬ 
gion would incc^ his approbation. Miss S-was therefore 

at work with “ The Practice of Piety” by her, and as he was 
known to be fond of music, she was desired to sing 7 and she 
sung as he used to describe it, about “ muted love.” 

Another lady w'as put forward by her friends in the year 
1745,but unfortunately, the poor girl, in zeal for the House 
of Brunswick, talked of the veterian and he broke the 

meshes. 
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must be considered individually. But I could have 
sold them again at half the cost, when, in one in¬ 
stance particularly, I was forced to rank their 
•author with those moral writers who, under the 
semblance of purifying the minds of their readers, 
make their own wade through a sefi of cor- 
ruption. 

On the appearance of these Lives of the Poets, 

as they were called, I looked anxiously for that of 

Young, as one on w'hicli his favourite labour might 
* 

be best employed. My father's opinion of the 
Night 'Fhoughts was the least settled of any that I 
ever sought from him. When 1 had asked him to 
direct my judgment, lie replied, I really hardly 
know what to say; and as I cannot decide for 
myself, I cannot fairly do it for you. The Nar- 
cissa has been commended by able men, and 
there are parts of it very fine; but the whole is a 
favourite with the vulgar, and you know that is 
not a recommendation with me. I remember on 
their first appearance they were thought the pro- 
duction of ‘ mad Tom Hervey,’ rather than of 
Young, who was hitoself a time-serving, obsequious 


I 
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parsoP) not at all the man of his own poetry; but 
read for yourself, and you will judge.” * 

But Young, as a man and n poet, has long found 
his due level. His wild incoherence cannot de* 
preciate the great truths which he so solemnly 
urges. The subject of everlasting happiness or 

9 

misery, cannot be materially injured by a little 
occasional bad taste, or egotising obtrusion; and it 
would have been important satisfaction to see 
Johnson weigh his beauties against his defects: 
but into this field for criticism he had suffered 
another to intrude, and we had more facts indeed, 
but less of what was desirable, from the far infe¬ 
rior pen of Herbert Croft. Lord Palmerston, in 
consequence of Young's connection by marriage 
with his family, was very solicitous to get some 
errors corrected in the re-publication of the poet’s 


* The place of Young’s residence was visited, a short time 
after his death, by a friend of my father’s, who was curious to 

I 

see the scenery in which he had framed his mind. It bore no 
analogy to his cast of thought; and from a servant u ho had 
lived with him, he learned that no two things could have less 
of affinity than Young’s habits of life,, and his meditations on 
the most important points in human existence. His gravity 
was hardly enough for afgownsman of any description. 
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Life. This concern, I know, brought his Lordship 
frequently to our house; and I believe he took on 
himself to make the alterations he .wished for. 


{^Loquitur H. II.) 

‘‘ Johnson had many years before, written, in a 
far more elaborate manner, the life of his early 
friend, Savage; it was, consequently, a great saving 
of labour to print nearly vn hatirn, as the life of the 
*poet, what he had written as that of a friend. The 
bulkiness, therefore, of this one life, must not be 
taken as any proof of the comparative importance 
t)f Savage's writings, which certainly are not of 
any superior merit, nor are they indicative of that 
genius which the world often accepts as an apology 
(or great irregularity of moral conduct. 

Johnson's opinion of Gray is well known; and 
many persons attacked him for what he had written 
concerning him. I remember to have heard him 
say, ‘ Why can they not let me have my opi¬ 
nions?' alleging as a reason for their so doing, 
that false criticism is its own punishment. Per¬ 
haps it may be too much to say, that he is always 

i 2 
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right, or always wrong; neither his praise nor his 
censure can always be relied on, and his com¬ 
mendation of those stanzas in the Elegy written 
ill a Country Church-yard, beginning with, 

‘ Yet even these stones,’ is as much to be attri¬ 
buted to the morbid melancholy of his own mind, 
as to any canons of criticism to be learned either 
from Longinus or Quintilian. 

Where the quest!on^of religion or piety did not 
intervene, as in the instance of Addison, the 
circumstance of Whig or Tory, Oxford or Cam¬ 
bridge, had no small influence in the forming of 
his opinions; and in many points, not connected 
with such subjects, Johnson’s mind was far from 
settled, and that even at a time of life when most 
men, almost from necessity, seek refuge from 
doubt, in laying down certain maxims of wisdom 
or prudence, from which^it would be inexpedient 
or morally wrong to deviate.” 

The Irene, that fine closet-drama, was 
printed witli tlie poetry of Johnson. Compared 
with plays it is lost. 1 heard Steevens, in one of 
his declamatory fits, discuss and quote its excel- 
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lencies, ariS say, ’If it had not been for the 
strangling Irene on the stage, it would have suc¬ 
ceeded, but that the audience would not bear.” * 

The business of editing Johnson’s Works 
bi’oiight to our house many literary persons, in 
some way or other interested in the undertaking. 
Amongst others, Richard Paul Joddrell, with 
whom iny father was previously acquainted, and 
who was one of the elegant and classical literati 
of the time. He came with rather more of cere¬ 
mony than was absolutely necessary, even when 
gentlemen considered external aj^pearjmccs as 
indicative of rank ; and the business of his first 

call was to communicate a translation vdiich he 
liad made of Johnson’s twm lines on the lady fami¬ 
liarly called Molly Aston, but who was of a 
baronet’s family. She was a wit and a whig, and, 


* I woiulcr what Stcevens would have thouf?ht had he lived 
to witness the present state of public taste ; when, if we may 
jud^c by that in other things, the cry of “ more murders,’* 
“ more Irenes,” “ more strangliugs,** seems the more probable 
demand. We are advancing fast in that circuit of opinion 
which leads back to raw-^iead and bloody-boncs, hobgoblins 
and wdtehes. 
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as my father has styled her, ‘‘ a declaiiiier for 
liberty.” Johiison^s lines were, — 

Liber ut esse velim, suasisti, pulchra Maria, 

Ut maneam liber — pulchra Maria vale !** 

Mr. Joddrell rendered them, — 

" When fair Maria’s soft persuasive strain 
Bids universal liberty to reign, 

Oh ! how at variance are her lips and eyes ! 

For while the charmer talks, the gaaJer dies.” 

Now I must confess, that by altering the first 
line, so as to make it end with persuasimi tries” 
the second and fourth might have been withdrawn, 
which would have left the translation somewhat more 
like the original than it is at present. But this com¬ 
position did not come to us to be criticised; the 
author, ^ I believe, came to see that it w’as properly 
inserted, and correct, and then, probably, to return 
acknowledgments. * 

My brother Harry, at the first mention of this 
translation, was curious to see how a scholar, and 
an elegant scholar, a character of which he was 
himself emulous, wrote poetry. He knew that 
some bustle had been made on the subject of Molly 
Aston, and that the translator had spoken of the 
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great difficulty of compressing the sense, in which 
point he had certainly failed. Instantly on casting 
Ills eye on the lines, and without referring to the 
* original, he said, “ Why not thus ?— 

“ In vain, dear girl, thou bidst me to be free: 

I lose my freedom when 1 look on thee.” 

h 

Had he considered, he might have gone still 
closer, by making the last line, — 

“ Freedom to gain — Mary, adieu to thee !*’ 

My father very reluctantly adopted Mr, Jod- 
drelfs, — there was no choice ; and so ended this 
vehement sensation. 

The publication of the Latin poems called for 
a Council, in wliicli some were for suppressing 
them as of doubtful Latinity; some were for lenity 
to such errors, in consideration of sentiment ,• and 
some, like those spectators of theatrical represent¬ 
ations who are determined to have the full value 
for their money, insisted on having every thing. 
His Sapphic Ode to Mrs. Thrale is admirable, 
and rendered doubly valuable by Miss Knight’s 
exquisite translation ; and his religious effiisions, in 
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whatever language written, show the important use 
which he, sick in body and mind as he often was, 
made of moments, that might have been profitable 
only in learning to suffer. That line in his Vanity 
of Human Wishes, in which he allows, as one 
subject of prayer that may safely be offered up to 
the Throne of Grace, — 

-‘‘patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill,” 

is in itself a text. 


It is to be regretted that the pursuits of intellect, 
as well as the various species of manual operations, 
carry their concomitant ill with them. To the 
irritability of an author, there was added, in 
Johnson's frame, that of a martyr to an incurable 
disease; an irritability which was still further 
increased by the toughness of his spirit, which 
made all his sufferings the imprisoned companions 
of his own bosom, “ I hate a complainer,” was 
one of his strong expressions condemning a weak¬ 
ness of w'hich he certainly was not guilty. Under 
the conviction of his endurai^ces, his friends might 
be more assiduous to please and amuse him; but 
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he was not to be coax§d^ nor was the state of his 
mind or feelings sufficiently steady to enable even 
tliose who loved and honoured him the most, to 
* perfect their good wishes. * 


* I will notj^by disturbing the text, compr! the reader to 
pcriii.e a little narrative, which I ^et wish to bring forward, as 
explanatory of some circumstances connected w ith the life, the 
clniraeter, and postliiiinous reputation of a true descendant of 
the irrilatnle f^ciiuSy who left behiiul him for publication, .i 
work by which he obtained money from a bookscdlcr, but 
whith he could not have dared to protlucc to the liglit him¬ 
self. His talents were never suflieicnt to jialliate Ins wayward¬ 
ness; he was a clergyman, exciisiag himself from the duties of 
his jjrofession, on the plea of his iriilability of maves; and he 
made a living by writing for authors who could not rely on 
their own abilities. Too n)iuli cannot be said in praise of his 
industrious endeavours to support a family of several children. 
He had most of the re((uisitcs for being agreeable, if not valu¬ 
able; but they were all ruined bj'his unbounded use r>f the 
privilege of his class in the indulgence of a caj)ricious temper. 

With this labourer in the fields of literature, I had been 
acquainted in the common routine of London intimaey, and 
probably sliould have lessened c\cn this, on the occurrence of 
some circumstances not creditable to bis judgatent, bad not a 
sudden reverse of fortune, or rather a sei ond lailmx! in pru- 
tlcnce, excited my compassion for him, and (jcciibioncd me great 
anxiety for his a)))iablc and exemplary wife, a woman, to 
wliosc charms of person, manners, and conversation, lie had 
been much indebted for the tenacity of some of his best 
friends. I hastened to them on the news of the disaster, and, 
to take away all fear that this severe blow should alienate iny 

I 5 
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We must nevertheless i^niire and revere that 
honest disposition to abide the worst, and to 


family from them, I pressed him and Mrs.-to make us 

a week’s visit. 

A day was fixed ; 1 fetched our guests, and certainly had a 
specimen of Iiis preference of parental regards to the duties of 
good manners, by his inviting one of his sons, at parting from 
him, to come and share the visit, and when Ae did not come, 
to send a brother in his stead. A footboy also was ordered to 
bring letters daily, and “ to take bis dinner” on his arrival. 
This could hardly be done without some apology, but it was 
turned into a compliment, in his accounting for the liberty he 
took, by his knowing it was “ the style” of our house. How 
he had discovered this I know not, but by the inspi¬ 

ration of the moment; it is, however, in truth, “ a style” very 
congenial to my own feelings, and to the feelings of those 
whom I have to consult, and 1 was doing too right to cavil or 
take offence. 

We arrived at the place of destination to dinner, and the 
first delight of beholding the loveliest features of nature 
lighted up under a summer’s sun, carried us on tolerably through 
the meal; but scarcely was it concluded, when I found that 1 
had a most humoursome being to deal with, whom all the 
blandishment and gentle endeavours of his suflfering wife, could 
not soothe. Heading pravers myself to our little household 
before retiring for the night, he affected to be piqued at my 
supposed forgetfulness of bis sacerdotal character, and desired 
me to leave that office to him. 1 did so on the following 
morning, and then it was not agreeable, nor was it ever after 
demanded. The striking of two clocks had disturbed his 
night’s repose, and he ordered them to be stopped; the 
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embrace the doctrines of Christianity, with all their 
probing qualities, rather than to take refuge iu 


breakfast-hour of nine required too long fasting ; tea ^vas 
carried to the clianiber. 

At breakfast, however, I liad the happiness to hear tliat 1 
gave satisfaction in all points but the dinner-hour, which 
po^tpolled too long his '■* classic walk;” it was of no import- 
Miice to ourselves, therefore cliccrfully altered to an earlier 
hour. Hut my obedience displeased ! O dear ! dear ! why 
did 1 mind u'hat At* said? He would not walk. 

“ ]Vlay I help yon. Sir, to a bit of this pie ?” said some one. 
“ What is it ?” 

“ Pigcon-pic.” • 

“ O, no, no 1—That’s loo bilious for ?«t*. If it had been 
I sliould have liked it^— thaCs a nice dish !” 

Two ladies came from Richmond to make an evening-visit 

— a return of it, as they were women of taste, was approved 
and promised. 

I pass over the hourly annoyance of repeated complaint, of 
hidntual discontent, and manners subject to no bridle. Tht; 
giblct-pie came according to the bint given. 1 believe in thaL 

instance shame in some degree interfered : “ O dear ! dear ! 

» 

it’s very hard tbat 1 can’t say what I like—well ! give me sonic 
v)f it—very nice, upon my word.” I’he palate was propitioted 

— this was enough. 

Our books were a natural resource. Ile^ had sold his 
librai*yin confidence of having the use of another;—he was now 
bookless “ he meant that each friend of his should give him 
a book — we had a very good collection of such books as he 
should most want,— Leiinclavius’a Xenophon, in particular.” 
We were not such geese as to cackle in reply. 

I 6 


The 
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obduracy, scepticism^ or the delusive occupation of 
cultivating schism. And happy is it for us who 


The evening for the vi^it came : wlien all was arranged, and 
it was too late to send an apology with any decency, my guest 
stood firm, and declared he would not go to be made a sliow 
in his disgrace. I had no choice—1 Submitted—trusting to 
telling the truth as my excuse. 

Uiifortimately one morning while wc were at breakfast, a 
fecrvant whispered the arrival of the fishmonger. “Now,” said 
the visitor, “ let 77ZC sec the fish and choose.” All this had now 
become merriment, and 1 acquiesced willingly, but with secret 
resolves against future exposures to similar liberties. 

I hope the reader secs us standmg together by the well ar¬ 
ranged fish-tray — I waitetl the “ first tnrn” ot‘ my guest — 
“ That pair ofsoals forme,” said he ; “ take ///cm lor me—now 
you may buy what you like for the family.” I obeyed, and 
would have done so had he ordered me to buy the tray itself, 
and scud it ii[> with ancliovy-sauce. 

Wc were now drawing to an end, of the promised week, 
which r ought to have premised, was to be only of six days,— 

“ No joy shall last 

and it being a glorious time of year with seasonable weather, 
to be rowed dow n the river, and landed amdngst those [jcr- 
bous of fashion and distinction who came to listen to a hand 
of musjc, was an attractive occupation of part of an evening. 
Every thing bt'ing ordered for this gay purpose, the moody 
man, on being siiminoucd to the shore, stood there like one of 
Charon^s reluctant passengers, arguing on the cruelt}^ of 
taking him into a crowd, where every third person would know 
liim, to expose him to the public gaze, and to meet and be 
met by questioners. I waited the adjustment of the balance ; 
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I'emain,. that he has not lent his name to any 
fallacious opinions or convenient tenets. What¬ 
ever might be the vacillation or inconsistency of 
his opinions on other jioints, we are cei tain that 
one of the very first men that this country has to 


it pausctl at “ ac(2uiesccnce,*’ aiul we arrived safe on this 
enchanted ground, 1 will not depart from the truth, nor 
resort to imagination to sl^)ply the want of recollection. I 
forget how I was tormented for this sin, hut I recollect 
that all fears of celebrity proved unfounded. A voluntary 
'ligiilfication of an intention to favour us again at C'lirisitinas, 
was given in good time before the hour of adieu arrived ; 
the interval was to be filled up by visits to various friends, 
who were clanwrmis for the distiiieiiou of being kind 
in adversity, and whose letters of i^ppoiutrnent were <laily 
asked for, without arriving. 

Christmas drew near, a morning-visit of reminding was 
iTiailc : it occurred when 1 was almost on niy feet to go into 
London with a friend, whose carriage waited. The oppor¬ 
tunity of an easy return was then sup[jos(‘iI to have [)rc- 
bcntcd itself, almost by miracle ; but the staying for this pur¬ 
pose proved ineffectual. A letter came next, intimating 
jomc disappointment and fear of having offended; a civil 
reply was made, but no •invitation for Cbristm.is added: — 

“ nine illai lachrymie.” 

And hence spouted out words that needed repentance, prt'- 
eeding an attestation to character surreptitiously obtained; 
and the basis of which ought to have been better estabJislied 
than on the death-bed scenery, and ijf.sc di.itt ol such a 
moribund. 
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boast, and a man whose moral writings have ob* 
tained for him a rank which would have gratified 
the pride of an ancient philosoplier, believed with¬ 
out compulsion, without the leading of interest, or 
the formalities of a profession, without exception 
or reservation, that the Almighty made and governs 
the world; that mankind have fallen from grace 
by sin; that there is no mean of recovering the 
l^ivine favour but through the merits of our 
Redeemer; that our ow’^n best endeavours, though 
not to be neglected for a moment, must ever be 
found imperfect; and that the deepest contrition 
and sinccrest repentance are as strictly required of 
Uie first of tlie hviman species, as of the lowest of 
the people. 

The religious aw^e which overspread his mind 
was genuine, it was excessive, it was painful even to 
witness ; and it deprived him of all the consolations 
of our faith. To imitate him in this point might 
lead to error; our peace of mind is to be esta¬ 
blished between Ood and ourselves, and not under 
the influence of any example in our own nature. 
Happy w'ould it be for many, were they equally 
oppressed by it; and thrice happy are those, who, 
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by a* more fortunate and regular course of early 
life, have been led into the paths of peace, before 
the mind has been corroded by evil, and made 
restive by perverse habits. 

That sorry professor of Christianity, Burns, 
whose daily practice was ever at war with his solitary 
meditations, but on whose mental vision seemed 
forced the great truths of religion, has almost 
involuntarily borne his testimony in favour of the 
adoption of those weighty sentiments, from which, 
alas ! he took refuge in the lowest vices of the 
vulgar. His wild starts of religious poetry give us 
flashes of truth, which meet the conviction and 
experience of us all. Most truly does he say, and 
I wish the inconsiderate would go to him to 
learn more, — 

— “ when on life wc^re tempest-driven, 

A constience but a canker, 

A correspondence fix'd with heaven 
Ih sure a noble anchor,’* 

It is sotyie degree of forbearance to resume my 
own train of far inferior thought, in preference to 
quoting from this eccentric poet, some of the 
many beautiful passages in which his heart and 
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pen have done honour to the Being, whom his too 
frequent submission to low temptations was almost 
daily offending. But here let us be charitable in 
the apostle’s sense of the word. Let us, in con¬ 
templating the character, not only of Johnson, but 
of such as are endowed like Burns and live no bet¬ 
ter, recollect the doctrine of one of his best stanzas:— 

“ Who made the heart *tis lie alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone. 

Each spring, its various bias: 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we j)artly nuiy com[nit(\ 
but know not what’s resiste<l.” 

And let us, who may sometimes repine at not 
having sharcil in the elevating talents of genius, 
duly consider their all«y, and how many painful 

I 

conflicts we are spared, by fecliAg no oppo¬ 
sition to the steady pursuit of our best interests. 
That, in Johnson’s great mind, the conflict between 
his sense of right and his propensity to oflend against 
that sense, was severe, does not rest on me to point 
out. It can surprise none but those wlio know not 
the bulk of such a mind, and the more than human 
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force requisite to prevent its irrecoverable disobe¬ 
dience to tlie helm of conscience. But to that 
court he seems never to have summoned those 
petty offences which made him only disagreeable ; 
and which wouldj if he could so liave transgressed, 
liave made the un-irritable but more susceptible 
Bennet Langton have w^alkcd half through London, 
had he on reflection seen any cause to apprehend 
that the lowest of its inhabitants had suffered pain 
from what had escaped his hp5. 

By the way, it is matter of curiosity to consider, 
cn the very different characters of four 

men living in an intimacy, which, according to the 
old adage, should have afforded a key to the 
sentiments of each ; and if we take tci:derncss of 
conscience as the test of rcseinbUiuce, w'c shall 

soon see the failure of the proverb as universally 

\ 

applied. Under the reminiscences of this trou¬ 
blesome visitant, Jolmson groaned. T.angton, at 
the least whisper of her gentle voice, went out to 
meet her: he asked what was her behest, and 
bowed down to the ground. Boswell, wlien he 
felt her whipcord, began vowing and protesting 
against her just remarks, but substituting other 
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jiolntSy in making good which she might herself 
have failed: while Steevens would undauntedly 
have denied in toto all she could have said, and 
looking on his nearest neighbour, might have 
diverted the pursuit from himself, by the direction 
of his finger, and a whisper of that most hackneyed 
of fdl trite quotations, “ Ilic niger'^ 

Much has been said of Johnson^s superstitious 
scru})ulosity; but it appears to me, with very little 
of just reference to \he state of his mind. Could 
he have advanced with any confidence toward^ 
tliat happy calmness, in which, fiim in prin¬ 
ciples and regular in practice, \vc begin to fee) 
dial the service required by the Gospel is the most 
perfect freedom, he would, 1 doubt not, nave 
discarded this scrupulous a!ul perjietufilly thwarted 
succession of attempts, and- might have been at 
ease. But this was not ordained to be his lot: his 
natural infirmities were second causes, pow'erfully 
acting against his peace; but they render his 
courageous returns to the attack, more worthy t>f 
applause; and it is still to be remarked, that be 
divested himself as far as he could, of mean assist¬ 
ances. He had given up wine, and there was not 
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that growing indulgence of palliatives in his 
mamagement of himself, into which many have 
fallen. * 

In his wish to leave nothing undone, he certainly 
attached too much importance to small things. 
In this minuteness he resembled a painter, who 
leaving the likeness of a portrait to take its chance, 
in of hitting it, should spend his time and 

eilijrts upt>u hair and curls, f And the short repe¬ 
titions of his ‘.einporary severities were not unlike 
die < (niipelled attention of a reluctant aritlimeti- 
claii, w no afraid of encountering a new series of 


' Xlic use of is litiJc noticed, but its prevalence rc- 

fjuiros conic check. Where it is necessary^ it would he very 
;jjiicasonal)lo to wi*!!! it disused, but the prodigal waste of it 
i*- with tliose who w'isi. to raise their spirits, and wlio live 
U[ion tiu ni. I re; icinber in rny early days, a lady of great 
vivacity, whose a|n>roach when walking in St. Janu;s*b Park 
was aniiounceti far and who with a very moderate income, 
was said to expend eighty-five pounds per unuiiiii in the 
III.lit elegant sjiccicb of this chemical pre[)ar.vtion. 

f I cannot, in this train of thought, but recollect rny 
fathcT*s words to me, when I once carried him some wTiting 
I liad done, in which I had taken great fialntl to efface a w'orJ 
written twice over. He saiil, “If you had but taken as much 
care in writing as in effacing, you might have got more credit 
and commendation.** 
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figures, goes back to repeat the process which 
requires no farther care. 

It was my business to select from his little books 

of self-examination, which came into my father’s 

« 

hands, the jxissagcs that si)<>uld be printed as 
specimens; and I rejected, as subject to wild sur¬ 
mises, those which contained marks known only 
in tlicir significations by himself. 

He certainly considered the unbounded exercise 
of charity as atonement; and his almost indiscri¬ 
minate application of it, proved that he added by 
every opportunity to his store. He always seemed 
to me in the situation of a man who, meaning well, 
but having never kept any accounts, gives up all 
that he has to spare, and adds his superfluities 
whenever they occur, to discharge debts, the 
amount of which he has never calculated. 

That he should listen.with little exhilaration 
of spirits to my father and others, who reminded 
him of the moral and religious tendency of his 
writings, I cannot think at all sur})rising. The 

h 

dreadful wal0&g, even in this life, to the sense of 
guilt, in having given to the world that which shall 
make it less deserving tjf its Creator, is a degree 
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of horrof not to be dwelt on; it must be beyond 
imagination : but the converse of this supposition 
is hot in an equal degree soothing and consoling; 
nay, it is an argument that, when urged to us, must 
rather prcjdiice sell-abasement, under the conscious- 
ness of the sail disj^roportion between our powers of 
enforcing precepts and practising them. Our divine 
bard did not write without thought or experience, 
W'hen he told us that it is easier to teach twenty 
what is good, than to fulfil the duty of one of the 
tw'cnty in practising the given lesson. Hut this 
must not discourage us, neither can it be brought 
in plea against the enormous crime of disseminat¬ 
ing what is bad. Authors may write atrociously, 
and die \^itty, or senseless ; but as we should not 
listen to any but the bast evidence in seeking for 
truth, we are bound to believe the positive attest¬ 
ations borne to the end of some of tliese writers. 
Many may have been permitted to die in a state 
that gives no sign.” God only knows his own 
purposes, and punishment is not th^ less heavy 
for being secret; but our guide is tbe testimony 
of thq^e who have been in a state to afford room 
for conclusions. 
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When Rousseau, who was branded with the 
reproach of ha\iii^ “ a hankering after Christi¬ 
anity,” was taunted with the supposition, that had 
he known Fenelon, he would have been one of 
his disciples, his answer, “ I would have been his 
footman,w^as worth pages of recantation which 
the next freak of his mind might have retracted. 
And when the nurse who attended Voltaire in his 
last illness, refused to go to another patient till 
assured that the sick person was a Christian, we 
ask no farther attestation of the horrors with 
which his death was said to be attended. 

It is, lunvever, curious, that these two evil spirits, 
and it is diflicult to say which of them has brought 
most evil into the world, were of such dillerent 
characters and opinions, tjiat they could indulge in 
mutual abuse, and make profitable merriment for 
those who abhorred the one and loathed the other. 

Baron Grimm has given at length, in his Cor¬ 
respondence and Miscellaneous Collections, the 
sham prophetic review which Voltaire wrote of 
the Nouvelle Eloise; and it requires the recol¬ 
lection of his ow’n atrocities to keep in our nmmory 
the conviction that the critic was as deserving of 
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thorough disapprobation as the author. The 
whole of it would be tedious to the English reader, 
who may have lost all interest in the work, and 
parts of it are as gross as the subject of the re¬ 
view ; but I have more than one aim in translating 
some of the clauses of it. 


About this time there will a])pcar an extra¬ 
ordinary man, arrived from the border of a lake. 
He will cry out to the multitude, ‘ I am })osscssed 
by the demon of enthusiasm : 1 have received from 
Heaven tlie gift of inconsistency: I am a philo¬ 
sopher, and a professor of paradox.’ 

And the multitude will run after him, and 
many will give credit to him. 

“ And he will say, ‘ You are all rascals and 
rogues: your women are all profligate, and I am 
coming to live among you.’ 

“ And he will abuse the good-nature of these 
people, that he may calumniate them. 

And he will tell them that all the people in 
the country where he was born, are virtuous, and 
that he never could livfe in the country of his birth. 
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‘‘ And he will maintain that arts and sciences 
corrupt the mind, and he will write on them all. 

“ And he wdll condemn the theatre as the 
school of vice, and write dramatic pieces for it. 

“ And he will maintain, that the uncivilised are 
the virtuous, though he knows nothing of them, 
but is most fit for their society. 

“ And he will say that all people of rank are 
contemptible, and he will accept all the invitations 
of Iversons of rank when invited to be shown ojf. 

“ And he will say, that nobody who reads 
romances can have any morals, and he will write a 
romance, atid in it he will exhibit vice in actions, 
and virtue in words, and his personages will be 
crazy with love and philosophy. 

‘‘ And in his romance he will teach the art of 
philosophic seduction. 

And his pupil will lose all sense of shame and 
decency, and will talk nonsense and maxims with 
her instructor. 
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“ And all the book will be moral, useful, and 
decorous — and it will prove, that provitled young 
women are always talking of virtue, they arc under 

no necessity of practising it. 

#*#•*### 

‘‘ And the pupil will declare, that airection be¬ 
tween married persons is misplaced; and she 
will undertake to prove it, and fancy she has 
done so. 

“ And the book will be written in an imposing 
style, in order to delude silly people. 

* ‘‘ And the author will make his own phrases, 

and take them for arguments. 

***#«##• 

And like all quacks, who make wounds on 
puipose to show the healing (juality of their balm, 
he will {)oison the minds of his readers, to have the 
credit of curing them; and the poison will act 
violently on their hearts, and his antidote only on 
the mind, so that the poison will have the upper 
hand. 

‘‘ And he will boast of having led them to a 
precipice; and will think himself blameless, because 

K 
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he has warned his readers in a preface, knowing 
that young people never read prefaces. 

“ And after he has, in liis romance, degraded in 
their turn, morals by his philosophy, and phn 
losophy by his morals, he v* ill say, that romance^' 
are iiulispensably necessary to a corruj)t })eople. 

“ And he will likewise say, to justify himself in 
liaving written a work highly immoral, that 
lives in an age when it is impossible to be good. 

“ And to excuse himself, he will lay the blame 
on the universe. 

‘‘ And he will threaten with his displeasurt* 
those who do not approve liis book.’^ 


I have said, that I had more than one view' m 
bringing forward these sentences. I have lost 1113' 
labour, if the reader does not perceive that tht- 
w'it of Voltaire might, with little omission or altt r- 
ation, be applied to some of the productions ot' 
the present day. * Substitute religion, such as it 
in these works, for philosophj^, such as it w'as in 
those which have done such subtle mischief^ and, 
I believe, the resemblance will come out. And I 
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look on some of our productions as still worse than 
tile former race, because we may read, and we 
mu^t read perhaps half a volume, belbre we are 
awake to the soil on which we are treading'; — they 
appear not only innocent, but virtuous, and even 
I'climous ! 

O 

It is worth the trouble to trace cursorily the 
fasluOn of light reading, from a period which many 
can recollect —that period, when the very coarse 
writers were jiut out of sight; when chambermaids 
and waslun'womcn, who had before been accepted 
as the conductors of the interests of young ladies, 
wm'e thought fit acquaintance for none but eloping 
hoydens and intriguing romps and when persons 
of any discrimination, I had almost said of cornmoji 
decency, (and I know not why I should not sa}" it,) 
began to loathe Pamela. The world tlieii grew 
more tolerant of Grandison, whose surfeit ol' 


* I foresee I shall have the Sosia, the Parrneno, and Geta of 
Terence (jiiotcd against me as the archetypes of the gentle¬ 
women whose services 1 so depreciate. I will not be iinjnsf, 
but two thousand years make some alterations, with which it 
is not only prudent, but incumbent on us, to comply. 


K 2 
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manners liad partially injured him when his novelty 
w'as over. ^ 

I 3 iit Clarissa held her place* through all the va¬ 
riations of fashion. The colFin and white satin 
were the license ; the brolhel and the beastliness 
conducted to and therefore must be a fair 

way. Rousseau was decent compared to Richard¬ 
son ; yet abstracts w^ere made li’om Clarissa, and 
put into the hands of children ! I never can forget 
that when I was about ten years old, I had heard 
these w'orks commended by visitors and very much 
decried by my mother. I, of course, set her 
opinion down in my own catalogue of those pre¬ 
judices, which could be designed ibr nothing but 
to keep t/s in subjection, and ignorant of all that 
delighted others ; the catalogue I confess was long. 


* A lady of a very long memory, and who adds to her own 
intelligent recollections those of her mother, tells me that she 
had often heard her say, that the manners with which Uichard- 
soii endows his personages, were no more those of the time 
when he wrote, than they arc of our own time. The same 1 
have heard from others; and whatever the enthusiastic ad¬ 
mirers of his writings may endeavour to prove, there is every 
indication in them, that it w as to them that he ow ed his intro¬ 
duction to persons of a rank above him. 
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anti had been considered quite sufficiently, wlien 
fortune seemed to offer me some relief. Sliamc to 
say ! from a day-school, kept by two worthy women, 
who wdth tlie rest of tlie wx)rld admired Uichard- 


son, I brought home, as a valuable loan, this 
Lilliputian volume of the “ concentrated essence” 
of the divine Clarissa. Sanctioned by the reputable 
means of obtaining tliis treasure, I used no con¬ 
cealment; nay, 1 even thought T should bring 
father and mother ovtir to the general o})inioii, and 
assist in making them, what I much vvishcxl them 
to be, more like other people.” It may be snj)- 
jjoscfl that it was a purified edition of the work 
which I liad obtained; but on my announcing it, 
my mother begged to look at it. It had jj/r/iors\ 
fanl mieux pour moi^ thought I, — I love pictures : 
and seriously it was taut mieux^ though I at the 
next moment thought \t la}if ]ns pour nioi ; for inv 
mother sparing no expressions of indignation, sent 
it back wdtli a message of supj)osition that the 
transaction bad been clandestine. 


Long after, when my father, then sun? ot 
my taste, and taking off his jirohibition as to 
my reading, advised me not to remain entirely 
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ignorant of books on which I might be expected 
to form an opinion, I availed myself of a fi iend’s 
library and got through many volumes; but when 
my friend lent me Clarissa, I returned it so soon, 
as to excite eiujuiries as to my fair dealing; 1 con¬ 
fessed the truth : I had read only the heads of the 
chapters ! Richardson or his editor is most liberal 
in this species of w^hetstone to curiosity; but the 
sample satisfied me. I was not however so let off; 
I was forced to plunge into the Stygian stream, 
and my disgust was dyed in grain.* 

Astonished was I, when I found the 'dioi the 
advocates ol’ Clarissa, and dating their habits of 


* Whoever has perilled that really valuable publicatioi), 
llichardson’s Correspondence, must recollect the ctuhii'.iastic 
devotion of Lady Kchlin; yet she, in all her fer\oni\ tlioin^ht 
proper to write to him in tliesc words, which ina} be found 
in vol. V. p. 'l l. 

“ I am even ill-natured enough to wish that, wheneNcr \ou 
are disposed to write again, yon would disap()oinl }()ur 
readers, by not making the pas&ion of love their entertain¬ 
ment. Allow me to say, the Jinci\t lessons t/nu hare lort/ff 
and the best tnstrnction j/ouetin ifU’c, blended u'llh lovc-in!ngites, 
will never aiiswer t/oiir good intentions.** 

What would Lady Kchlin say now, when lore-inf/igneSy in 
their simple inoile of existence, miglit be referred to as com¬ 
paratively harndess? 
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virtue tVoin their acqiuiiritiiiice with it. To a female 
ear siicli a declaration was almost alfrontiinjj. “ I 
caught you asleep and stole a pair of gloveji,” is an 
old-fashioned form of coinitry-jocularily, not by 
many degrees so mortirying as the consciousness of 
the exposures of loose writers, amongst wJ)om J 
do not scruj)le to luiinber llichardson, notwilli- 
standing all his sentiinentality.* 

Unaccustomed to read much for amusement, and 
never having an hour of which 1 wished to get rid, 
I must niake a long step over the novels of variou s 


* I was, for -'.me years, very intimately ac(jiiaiiitetl witli a 
barrister ol’ eininencc, lor the regularity of vliosc life, the 
strictness of wliose morals, and the sincere piety of whose 
cliaraiter, J thouglit 1 could have been responsible. Ifc wn-. 
much with us, and deligiitedin the society of our hc)n>e; ami 
I know no point in which we disagreeil, hut our o()iiiir»ii ol 
RichanKon : still I e\ciiscvl his sentiments, because h ^ "av<* 
his a[)probati()n solely to that which is liable to no objection 
hut its proximity to evil; yet tlie consciousness of the dut 
tlirough wliich he liatl waded, tacitly devstro^ed all idea ol‘ 
delicacy, or his disgust at the want of it. We jiarted never to 
incct again ! then was revealed sueh a course of turpitude as 
I r'annot describe. 

For God’s sake! let us never so deceive ourselves. It 
we have proceeded so fur as not to know right from wrone, 
let us go back to the Fropliets, the Gospels, and St. i\iid ; 
there is no compounding. 
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authors, to come down to the exemplary endea¬ 
vours of several who preceded but a little, the 
“ C(jelel)s” of our first female advocate for the 
union of religion with morality. This work, new in 
its kind, attractive in its language, lively in its tone, 
seemed to form an e])ocha in moral fiction, and 
[)rocured favour for others which had the same 
motive to plead ; anti nothing was for a time ad¬ 
missible into the houdoir or the school-room, but 
that which had a moral. 

We are sometimes astonished by a second 
choice that is unwise, when a first has been wise. 
Who could have imagined that all this jirelerence 
of good should have left the taste of those early 
trained in it, open to the reception of fantastic 
efliisions of poetry, bringing forward under a 
disguise not of texture enough to be called a veil, 
mixtures of religion, immorality, and prollineness, 
so blended as to puzzle, perplex and mislead, and 
defying excision because indissolubly connected 
with that which must be admired ? 

That a taste for the innocent marvellous should 
have discourjiged all attempts at moral improve¬ 
ments, is hardly to be mentioned after such a state- 
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nie'iit. In that ilepiirtment wc are but in the 
situation from which Cervantes rescued his coun¬ 
trymen *; but there are writers who are trying in 
' various ways what the town will bear, some by a 
mixture of nationality, enthusiasm, and sensuality, 
perfectly entra[)}iiiig; and wlieii we object to such 
strong painting of the sU‘}>s by which the once 
exemjilary have descended into the abyss of 
wickedness, wc are asked wlicther tliat abyss is 
not its own ]}nMis1inicnl; and we are told that every 
ojiie, such by nature and cultivation, and so circum¬ 
stanced, must have acted in the same manner.f 


* I (Ir not wi-ili to say any tiling against iljc monopoly of 
the piibiii' attintion. hy writers so nnivcrstilly ndniiml as 
lliosi; who make hi-itory subservient to fietion ; but I believe 
1 meet tlic wishes of many, if 1 j>rot<‘st against giving to any 
human being, tlie iiw'fnl title of the oiu:at unknown. 1 
might pcrliaps snrjirise hy the question, “ Do you know what 
you are doing r*” 

+ 1 \va. entrapped hy a very worthy young Iriend, into 
leading the menK»irs of a Scotili |)astor ; wiio through pure 
inorhid feeling was seduecd into a sliameful intercourse, liy 
a w'omaa whose very outset lendered her suspected. ]\ly 
friend considered the tnbsccjuent contrition and suffeiing as 
giving tlu 2 work every right to aeceptaiiee; and soil might, 
but I sickened in the midilie of the elaborate description 
of aj)proxiinatii)n; and the meretricious character ol its 
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Some few years have now elapsed, since one of 
our popular writers, whose works have now ac- 
fpiired great reputation, expressetl the greatest 
disgust at the morbid evil of the tlien fashionable 
works of imagination, and his toleration of the 
grossness of the old school in preference to it, and 
lie was right; inasmiicli as the danger which gives 
us warning, is less than that wliich steals on us 
insidiously. What he has to say of that school 
and its productions which has sprung up under the 
dissemination of new doctrines, I know not; but 
1 think had he heard some of the apologetical 
oratory of reasoners, who think nothing short of 
laying bare to the bone a cure for our maladies, he 
would ere now have cried out again. 


To connect what I have here said with the cha¬ 
racter of Johnson, I would ask any one to consider 
the immense weight which he would have felt on his 


most saintly passages affronted me. Our Blessed Lord has 
truly said, ** He that is not for me is against meand such 
works certmnly arc not written on /iis side of the greatest 
question that can be tried. 
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mind in his latter days, had it been only as they ajv 
proached, tliat he betook himself to useful writing- 
The rece]ition his llassclas met with, might have 
encouraged an author to rest on his imagination, 
and deal in airy fiction, without much regard to the 
moral of Iiis fable. Hut whatever cause Johnson 
had for liis dee p contrition, it is not to be found 
in the productions of Ins pen. lie might at one 
time be a hot-headed jioliticism, and, as he describes 
liiinself, after a houseless night he might shake 
hands with Savage in a resolution “ to stand by 
the country;” he might make his political pre- 
jiul ices }dy J7rder the pressure ol’ his necessities: 
but this was trifling comparetl with the heinous 
offence of insinuating the worst principles in 
the best verse ; exciting those passions which we 
are commanded to keeji under ; rendering familiar 
scenes of atrocity ; or purchasing the privilege to 
describe adultery hy innuendo^ with an undertaking 
to prove that a reconciling jienitcnce followed. 
What if there were ‘‘no place for repentance?'” 
“ Hazard not thyself in the shadow of corruption,” 
is, I think, one of the authoritative injunctioris of 
that deep thinker and brief reasoner. Sir Thomas 
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Browne; and surely the opinion ot those whom 
the world has long ago agreed to denominate 
“ the wise,” is better worth listening to than the 
airy notions of those who have yet to take their 
rank in estimation, and w'lio, wanting under the 
influence of voluntary intoxication, stand little 
chance of acquittal in the court of the sober. 


I perceiv^e that I have said nothing of Johnson’s 
great work, his Dictionary. Jt was omitted for 
that best of all ffood reasons, that I had nothing to 
say, unless tliat I wonder that any body should 
have wondered at Dr. Robertson’s saving that 
he had read it all through. To be read through, 
is, in iny opinion, its best purpose, as it is a body 
of evidence on the pretensions of the individual 
wx)rds of the language. f^xcepting the authority 
w'e give it, I do not think it is more a directory in 
lexicography, that his Lives of the Poets are in 


criticism. “ The w'orld” is very much “ before 


-in both. Bailey’s Dictionary is a more decidedly 
useful book of reference. 


But in the case of a Scotch writer, assiduous to 
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perfect an Enpjlish style, the value of the work is 
much cjihanced. It is confessed by themselves, 
tliat in writing for “ the Southrons,’' they write a 
language not their own; how «.y// they can write 
for ‘‘ the Southrons,” is made pretty clear, and 
was (\xrly demonstrated by this [)atient peruser of 
our national dictionary.* 

If I attempt to atone for omissions, I may 
indulge in S})eaking of Johnson’s editing the 


Christian Morals” of Sir Thomas Hrowne, uhich 


ap}iears to me to have left a very strong and a 
permanent influence on his habits of thinking, or 
of expressing his thoughts —so strong, that 1 
woialer it lias not been more dwelt on. As to 

father^ lie soems to me to have j)assed over 
the circumstajice, or it is omitteii in the index — 


* Dr. MticLic, for many year^ the [jrim ipal [)li)-vii i.it) at 
SoiUhamptoM, a man with whom it ami I Jiope I may 

^ay ?.<, my lia|>jnne“'S to ha ai ijuainteil, made a \i',it to 
Kclhihiir^h, where he h.id |)re\ioiisl; [)Iaee(l Ins sorj utul'i* 
Pr(*ressor Dalzit-l, at a [a^int of time wlicai the ProftN'Or lay 


tlyin^. Dr. Mackle c 'j^rcbbing his auNiety to <lo somelhmg lor 
his relief, he declared his case hoi)cless, adtling, “ Yon see me 


on a classic bed, —here Robertson expired.'’ 
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the very worst index I ever saw, and not, I can 
assure the reader, of making. 

But wliatever the omission, I cannot omit to 
record as an obligation conferred on the w'orld, 
this introduction to popular favour, of a work per¬ 
haps little known at the time, and T am sorry to 
say, not as much known, even now, as it deserves to 
be, or as our needs recpiire. Lord Bacon’s Lssays, 
tlie work I now mention, and Fellthain’s Ilesolves, 
with the Scriptures and our Liturgy, Bishop 
Patrick’s Christian Sacrifice, and Bishop Andrews’s 
Devotions, foi’m the library which I should pre¬ 
sent to liny friend quitting this country. Other 
books may be procured, and amusements are ever 

attainable in a foreign land ; but these are the 
works which will best keep us steady in our moral 
duties, raise our minds in that progression of im¬ 
provement which we ought to demand of ourselves, 
aiul contribute to return us to the regular offices 
of our church, without the painful consciousness 
that we have lost w'ay in the pursuit of pleasure, 
kiiowletlge, or w'orldly advantage. 

My father has saved me the trouble and neces¬ 
sity of remarking on the implicit credit due 
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to Johnson’s expressions of fondness for his wife 
while she lived, and of sorrow for Iier deatli. 
There are in the world some j)ersons whom hardly 
the si^ht of a parish-register would make those 
who know them believe married. Theii* liabits 
are so single ; their wliole appearance and deport¬ 
ment show so little of conlbrmity to any taste but 
their own; there is about them so iiisidated an 
indilference, so unconneeted, so unreferring a 
recoil into themselves, that I have known fifty 
years not sutticient to impress on the belie!' of 
others, the fact of their being in the list of couples. 
Had Mrs. Johnson even outlived her husband, he 
must have remained in this situation of disbelief; 
and wliere those feelings were lodged that i'er- 
mented so violently on the deJni.^e of this comical 
sort of a wife, which dissolved this incongruous 
union, my father has lell, and I must still leave, 
every one to guess. He might, in the dee[) tones 
of his conscience, in the tenderness of which, would 
to God we could all imitate him ! take to himself 
blame for the little cultivation lie had, at one- 
period, given to domestic comfort; he might, in 
solitude, feel that even that wliich Jie had at times 
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lightly prized, liad value; he might feel his melan- 
eholy—most ]>itiable melancholy! made lieavier 
hy losing even that person, whose presence often 
teased him ; he n)ight feel painfully that near ap¬ 
proach of death which is hinted hy a w eek’s abode 
w'ith the dead ; but the the and 

all this contemptible puerility, is to the last degree 
imaccoim table. 

AVhat the a?con()my of Dr. Johnson’s house 
might be under this adminislration I cannot tell; 
but under Mrs. Williams’s management, and indeed 
afterwards, when he was even more at the mercy 
of those around him, it always exceeded my ex- 
j)ectations, as far as the condition of the ajiaitinent 
into which / was admitted, could enable me to 
It was not, indeed, his study, amongst his 
hooks^ he probably might bring Magliabecchi to 
recollection; but I saw him only in a decent 
draw ino’-room of a hoi^e not inferior to others in 

O 

the same local sitiuition, and with stout old- 
fashioned mahogany chairs and tables. I ha\e 
said, that he w'as a liberal customer to his tailor ; 
iind I can remember, that liis linen often was a 
strong contrast to tlie colour of his liaiuls. In 
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trutli, I think lie must have had much the advaii- 
of Voltaire, in the sense shown in tliat 

O ''CD 

which met so unobtrusively tlie eye of an observer, 
Perhajis the reader would forgive a short di¬ 
gression to preserve the recollection of a visit made 
to “ the jihilosoplier ol'Forney,” in the year 1763 , by 
Count Jarnac, whom 1 shall more fully introduce 
to the reader hereafter. 'i"his nobleman being then 
stationed with his regiment at Schlestat in Alsace, 
and having early acf|uired a literary taste, had a 
great inclination to make a visit to Ferney. He 
therefore sent ov’^er a message recpiesting permission 
to pay his respects to Monsieur de Voltaire, which 
was returned by profound acknowledgments of the 
honour, and the appointment of a day and hour, 
with an invitation to dine. "Jdie alFairs of l^'rance 
were then such as admitted ol" the observances of 
rank; and tlie Count, whose pride was English 
horses and carriages, w^eiit in his jiroper style, 
taking with him the oilicor next in command to 
him, and a friend. They arrived at Ferney about 
noon, and found V'^oltaire sitting, though it was' in 
a very hot July, by a great fire, drest in a large 
wig, over which he wore a cap of embroidereil 
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blue velvet; he had on him a night-^own of rich 
brocade, a magnificent waistcoat, roll-ii}) stockings 
and slippers. He professed himself higlily gratified 
by the visit, but not even this feeling could keep 
out of sight the ill quality of his lenij^er. Com¬ 
plaints of his own infirmities, and sarcastic expres¬ 
sions of ill will towards individuals, occupied much 
of his conversation; and in his wailings, he 
referred to something with w'hich the Count was 
not then ac(piaintcd, by saying, y/// Monsieur! 
vans me trnitez beaucoup mimx que M, voire 
perc uCa trailer This, the Count found after¬ 
wards, referred to a circumstance recorded in the 
anecdotes of Maurepas, and which had occasioned 
Voltaire’s being sent for a time to the common 
gaol, and Monsieur de Rohan to the Bastille. 

At about half past one, ^^)ltaire made an excuse, 
saying he must go and dress, which, he observed, 
was not his daily custom, but a point of respect to 
his guests. He s})oke of the sad lateness of hours, 
and deplored the necessity of following the mode, 
by dining so late as two o’clock. 

His manner of speaking seemed to correspond 
with his maimer of feeling. All that he said. 
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instead of being on general or liberal topics, was 
a succession of tpicrulous egotisms; and they were 
delivered in a continued howl, accompanied by the 
oddest gesture tliat can be conceived—that of 
raising his elbows as high as his ears, joining his 
fingers, and “ sawing the air,” if the reader can 
understand by this, a hori/ontal movement back¬ 
wards and forwards, repeating, “ Ah ! ah ! Ic 
vienx maladc, — ah ! jc suU Ic xueax maladc^ — 
ah ! Kms doijl'Z Ut xueux maladi '^ 

In his absence, tlu; visitors were left to the 
benevolence of iSladanie Denys, who, to the last 
d<'gree lu)\n ly, bccincd a })arty in all the concerns 
of the Sy'i^ncitr da chateau, She talked inces¬ 
santly of the w'ritings ol' Voltaire, and in speaking 
of them, naineil herself as il’ a sharer in his 
labours, using the [iliirai in her little details : 
(^land nous ax^ionsJini Ir Mahomet^ c^c.” 

The dinner-))arty was only th(‘ three visitors, 
the master of the house, Madame Denys, and a 
young lianale of tlie name of Crebilloii, the most 
insijiid of all insipid damsels, but whom Voltaire 
seemed ready^ to woi.ship, as a descendant, I sup- 
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pose a grand-daughter, of tlie celebrated writer. 
The tliiiner was good; the fish was the delicate 
OTTihre chcvalirr, or more correctly, umhlc chevalier, 
from the lake ol’ Geneva. 

After dinner, Voltaire led liis guests round his 
'poiagnie to the place which lie had jirejiared for 
his interment, which was a ])yramidal sarcophagus. 
ITiider this, the earth was dug away to receive the 
coflin. But the wliole seriousness of the business 
was converted into puerility; and the whole credit 
due to so close a consideration of the end of human 


life, was rendered something below even hyiiocrisy, 
by his exulting, as lie exliibited the edifice, in the 


friiitlessness of the erection. 


lie raised his elbows, 


sawed the air, and with a sort of cliuchling^ if so 
low an expression may be admitted, repeated to 
himself, All ! ah ! but they will never let me lie 
here, they will have me to Paris I know.” 


Tile Count concluded his little memoir with his 


own opinion, that had his host rested cjuict at 
Fcrney, while alive, he would as (juietly have 
taken possession of his cemetery ; but he went to 
Paris, as if to verify his prediction. 
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I liave hinted, that as JoJinson lost his original 
a-ssoeiati<ais, he assumed new ones. To those 
friends with wliom my fatlier first knew him, suc¬ 
ceeded those who felt thenivselves raised in the re¬ 
public ol’ belles lettreSy by the having him to boast 
of. as an addition to the attractions of their elcijaiit 

- O 


tables ; and if these failed liirn, he was sometimes to 
bt* found in f)dd corners, where least looked for. I 
remember once meeting him in a very strange one. 

Afy mother had received a visit I'rom a little old 
blind ladv, who introihiced lierself muier tlie 
siijiposition that we were Sir C;esar llawkins’.s 
lainiiy. She was of the noble family tif I Toward, 
and had married into that of I lervey. She was 
living in a state of sejiaration from her husband; 
and the wildness of her conversation, the eccen¬ 
tricity of her modes of life, and the singular in¬ 
congruities of her habiliments, for (hess they could 
hardly be called, increased at every interview', 
doubts of the soundness of her mind. She gene¬ 
rally harboured somewhere in tlie neighbourhood 
of I’imlico; and, being very desirous of attentions, 




'J'his was consistcMit withJiis advice to others. 
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received tlicm from Liidy 11., who wished as fai* 
as siie liad influence, to keep those about the old 
lady awake to the services she required. In an 
evtaiing-visit which she exacted from my mother, 
we found her I’oom filled hy a few^ unconnected 
persons, and amongst them Dr. Johnson. Be¬ 
sides him, there was but one male visitor, a very 
modest clergyman, who was well disj)osed to listen 
without any pretension to contradict. The con¬ 
versation was vtiry much between my mother and 
Dr. Johnson ; and I recolh'ct then first learning, 
and from him, what was the average quantity of 
rain that falK in I'ngland,^ 

At the conclusion of this visit, Johnson desired 
my mother to take him home with her; and he 
finished his evening with my father, who, rather 
•surprised at hearing wJiere he had been picked 

* The laily above mentioned had probably po^cssed some 
brilliancy of intellect. She talked of pers.ons of a former 
j;enci*ution, witli [)erfect recollection, and I remember her 
making herself very merry, with the upstart pride of a man 
of the name of Howard, just then trying his fortune in medi¬ 
cine, and who, on launching his carriage, sent to Norfolk 
House, to learn of the Duke himself, w'hat tailor w as employed 
io make the family-liveries. 
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up, eiKjuirecl of him what motive could induce him 
to come so far from home, on such an invitation. 
He had nothing to plead for it, but the means it 
aflbrded of getting rid of an evening. It is a 
trifle to observe on, but it shows that Johnson 
was not inattentive to trifles, that before he desired 


Lady IL to aflc)rd him a conveyance, he had the 
consideration to ask her, seeing that she was not 


unaccoin})anied, whether lier carriage was a coach 


or a eliariot. 


1 might I lave remarked in a fitter })lace, on the 
disposition which Johnson has sometimes shown, 
even in print, to make neat compliments: and very 
iu‘ut they olteii are, exhibiting a mind free from 
all jealous seizure on importance, and most can¬ 
didly turning the light from himsell' to another. 
II is Scotch tour abounds with these gems of ecjuity ; 
and he prefaces the Life of Young with one of his 
best specimens. In his colloquial intercourse 
they were studied, and tlierelbre lost their effect: 
his head dipped lower; the semicircle in which 
it revolved was of greater extent; and his roai- 
was deeper in its tone when he meant to be 
civil. His movement in reading, which he did 
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with great rapidity, was humorously described 
alter Ids deatli, by a lady, who said that his head 
“ swung seconds.’’ 

The usual iniiial sentences of his conversation 
led some to imagine that to resemble him was as 


easy as to mimic Idm, and tliat, if tlioy began 
with “ Why, Sir,” or “ f know no reason,” or “ If 
any man chooses to think,” or “ If you mean to 
sav,” tliev must of course “ talk Johnson.” That 
his style might be imitated is true, and that its 
strong features made it easier to la}' hold on it 
than on a milder style, no one will dispute. 


For the following trifling circumstances con¬ 
nected with Dr. Johnson, I am indebted to my 
younger brother : they may be important only as 
connected with a man, all whose words have been 
considered as w orthy of preservation. 

{^JjOquitur H. U.) 

“ Speaking of reading 'and studj’, I heard Idin 
say that he w ould not ask a man to give up his 
important interests for them, because it w^ould not 
be fair^ but that if any man would employ in 
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reddling that time wliicli he would otherwise 
waste, he would answer lor it, if he were a man 
of ordinary endowments, that he would make a 
sensible man. ‘ ITe might not,’ said lie, ‘ make 
a Bentley, but he would be a sensible man.’ 

It is very nnieh to be regretted that he diti 
not carry into ellect his intention of translating 
Plutiii’ch’s Liv(‘s, as well as that he did not pro- 

4 

('eed in Iris imitations of Juvenal. 

I le was adverse to tk'parting from the com- 
inoii oj)inions and customs of the world, as con¬ 
ceiving them to have been founded on exj)erience. 

Tie doubted wliether there ever was a man who 
\vas not iri'nti/ied by beiiiff told lluit he was liked 
l)y the womc*n. 

He was sjrcaking of surgical 0])erations. I 
suggested tliat they were now ])erformcd with less 
pain than I’oianerly, owing to modern improve¬ 
ments in science. ‘ Yes, Sir,’ said he, ‘ hut if 
you will conceive a wedge jilaced with the broad 
end downwards,’ alluding to the drawing of a 
tooth, ‘ no human power, nor angel, as I conceive, 
can extract that wedge without giving pain.* 

He spoke contemptuously of the habit of cor- 

L 
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responding by letter, and of professing to jioxir out 
o7ie's send upon a sheet of paper. 

Calling upon him shortly after the death of 
Lord Mansfield, and mentioning the event, he 
answered, ‘ Ah ! Sir, there was little learning and 
less virtue.’ 

Upon my mentioning that Mr. Harris of 
Salisbury had said that Akenside’s Ode to 
Hastings was the finest ode in our language, he 
cried out, ^ Harris is a coxcomb,’ ” 


I should regret that I did not use, in due time, 
the opportunities w'hich I had of knowing more of 
Johnson. But here I am carried back, as I have 
ever found myself, to my original feeling. No advan¬ 
tage that I could have gained, would have induced 
me to risk his rude asperity; I should have sunk 
under, or rather I should have been blown to atoms 
by, one of his concentrated explosions of contradic¬ 
tion ; and I know of no claim that I had to mercy.* 


• Of this feeling I allow no one to judge who has not been 
brought up, as I was, under “,the depressing system,” a 
system I cannot recommend, however wholesome it may 
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1 was content to view him, as I would a wild beast, 
at a tine distance, and always with a retreat in my 
power. But that he was not without some degree 
of concern for me, I have to boast. Our friend Mrs. 
Welch was not always satisfied with the quantity 
of indulgence allowed me: she thought I should 

sufler, on my entrance .on the world, by that in 
which I had no choice; and she consulted him on 
the propriety of interference. He said “No: be 
cpiiet, — the child will never be blamed for the 
system of its parents.” And in a case in which 
she thought my father made a wrong decision, she 
iigain consulted him, and getting his opinion on 
her side she protested .against the proceeding, and 
backed her remonstrance by avowing the appeal 
she had made. 

It would be absurd to compare Johnson and my 
father, either in natural endowments or in the de¬ 
grees of acquired knowledge. But I feel no am- 

ultimately prove. It is not very pleasant to fancy one’s 
for perliiips nearly half one’s life, utterly good for nothing; 
but it is greatly conducive to the security and satisfaction of 
the latter half, by fencing us against many vexations, by giving 
a zest to every rational pleasure, and making every kindncs> 
doubly felt. 


L 2 
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bilious regret that I cannot boast myself tlie 
daugliter of Johnson, To have been the daugh¬ 
ter of a man whose mind habitually, even fi*om his 
earliest youth, preferred “ whatsoever things arc’ 
pure and of good report f ’ whose pursuits and 
associations w^ere such as he could not only excuse, 
but might have exulted inj who made the most of 
his talents for his own fair advantage and the be¬ 
nefit of the woi’ld; and whose greatest faults, 1 
believe, were some degree of prejudice and stiffness 
of opinion, which opinion was in Itself seldom 
w'rong in its foundation, is to me far greater haj)- 
piness, than any inherited celebrity : and had I 
been called to witness such a death-bed conflict as 
that of his friend, 1 know nothing that could liave 
consoled me. 

My father got a considerable quantity of abuse, 
absolutely as if he had meant to purloin a jewel, 
for his caution in keeping out of sight one little 
book in Johnson’s writing, which was of a more 
private nature than the rest. I really believe John¬ 
son’s best friends were suspicious of Boswell; for I 
know it was a matter agreed with Mr: Langton, 
nay, which he himself suggested, that nothing should 
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be left ill his way to examine. My father consl- 
tlcrutl confessions made to our Maker, his minis¬ 
ters, or ourselves, as sacred, and was not so entlm- 
siastically ingenuous as to approve the laying open 
the thou<rhts of a IViend, who shared in the com- 
riion inririnitics of human nature, to a world in 
lIk* corru})t .stale of that in which wc live. Mr. 
Boswell, on the contrary, would have told any 
tliino’ he could tret at; and his revelations iiave 
))lease<I. 


The hiogi .i}diy of Johnson’s in-door and o\il- 
of-door patients would have been a display not at 
all tending to raise his character f»^)r prudence. 
Mrs. Williams was by far the most decent of the 
hvt; but dilTerenL stages were occupied by persons 
whom his wdld benevohaice alone kept in si ght. 
Of these some, even long after his death, hung 
lieavy on the purses of his friends, merely on the 
jjreteiihioii of having been known as pensioners ot 
Dr. Job nson’s. 

But there was one man in particular, who ought 
to have been better remembered in hi.s will, and 
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yet was totally omitted. This was Humphry Heely, 
who had been distantly allied to him by marriage, 
and who was living with a second wife in an alms¬ 
house, I know it has been considered an offence 
of a heinous ma^mitude, to weigh any claim 
against the merits of Mr. Francis Barber, merits 
that had no foundation, but in his consultation of 
his own interest or the perverseness of his ad¬ 
mirers ; but unless Johnson had, when making 
his will, entirely lost all recollection of Heely, I 
know nothing that can excuse his petulant refusal 
to consider how the residue of his property should 
be disposed of. My father urged that and every 
other point of religious and moral obligation, willi 
the gentleness of a divine, and the skill of a law’- 
yer. He had only his own integrity to requite 
him. 

The benevolent interest which Sir J. H. took in 
this man’s pitiable condition made him cling very 
close to him ; but his pretensions to regard are so 
fully detailed in The Life, that it w'ould be super¬ 
fluous to repeat them. 

I never shall forget the first interview with him, 
which was to inform him of Hr. Johnson’s neglect 
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of hiin, and of the generosity of Mr. Langton and 
Lady Diana Beauclerk, in giving up, for the benefit 
of him and otlier persons, in the same predicament, 
that to whicli tliey had themselves a legal right. 
He had been a tall athletic hard-favoured man, la¬ 
bouring under the misfortune of great lameness 
from a contracted knee: his demeanor, though per¬ 
fectly const)nant to his low estate, had a liberal 
yeoman’s character about it, that spoke of better 
days- I le was the scathed Oiik of a former cen¬ 
tury : blit a few arid syanploms of foliage testified 
that he had once been leafy. 

I cainioi, even at the distance of more than 
twenty-five years, read my father’s narrative of 
this man’s deplorable situation, without the painful 
feeling of sorrow for his hardships, aiul something 
little less than indignation at the barbarous ajjathy 
of Johnson, whose former assistance however ca¬ 
priciously afforded, must have excitetl liope that 
he should not be forgotten at his death. The 
terms in wl)ich he sometimes used to relieve liin) 
deserve comment. When Ileely endeavoured to 
explain Iiis wTetched state of poverty, JtJinson 

w ould not always liear him: he replied harshly, 

L 4 
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“ You are poor, tIlat^s enough.” This avowal 
of iiuliscriiniimte feeling for all who could plead 
want, was not very consoling to such a mind as 
that of his pensioner, who was, as well as himself, 
a man of a very meditative cast. It put him un¬ 
deservedly below that worthless being whom he 
smothered with ostentatious munificence, and e\'en- 
tually ruined by it. 

All this iiitliffereiice to the comfort of those 
wliom he vvas to leave behind, convinces me, wht) 
can be actuated by no prejudice, that Johnson's 
charities were bribes to his mental and corporal 
disease ; and that, beytuul the lulling t)f his own 
desponding irritations, by the consciousness ol 
fiillilling a duty, they had no purpose. It may be 
pleasant to those wh<jsc sympathy I may have ex- 
citecl, to assure them that the very silence of John¬ 
son’s will was construed into a loud call on the 
attention of our family. Paujiers as IJeely and Jiis 
w’ife were, they inaintained an idiot child, cast 
upon them by a stranger ; and in all that was done 
for tliem, poor Peter was included. They knew 
no want Avhile they lived, and at their dcatli re¬ 
ceived decent interment. A worthy woman who 
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liad; e arly in llie youth of my brothers and myself, 
t.'ohie into the service of our family, attached 
herself strongly to them, and watched over them ; 
and to the lionoiir of servitude be it said, that 
when we lost my father, iiis man-servant pre¬ 
sented Ifeelv with one of his deceased master’s 
'.nits of black, and c\cvy other article necessary 
foi- his decent appearance in mourning.^' ^rht\s 
e(jui[)ped and his wife not foi'gotten, tliey stood by 
the. grave in the cloister of Westminster, and saw 
the I’lanains oi’ tlieir benefactor committed to the 
eai'th.-f- 

ihit I naot not sidfer it to aj^pear as if thcsi‘ 
worthy ople had made no rerjuital. On the 
contrary, the utmost in tlieir power was tliought 


* luaiiN naiiu; wab Iticliard Mason. IIo was a native of 
A'.hl>y tie la Zoncli in Lcieeslcrshire. 

A sli[) of’ {)apcr tound in rn^ mother’s desk on her dt'inisc, 
taijoined lu*r ehihlrc'u to do as she had done, fur tliosi* lo 
whom she had been kind. Hcrdcatli occurred IVin; and the 
last of these personages died at the coneliision of They 

were fourteen in number; and to contrive for their comfort 
was llie chief employment of her thoughts. The t)nly difler- 
cnce ever made w'as by an e(|uivalcnt com[)Osition, which 
change of residence made expedient. 
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by them too little. Their alms-house had a pretty 
bit of. garden: this was set with beans, raised 
solely ibr me; and that I might have them in per¬ 
fection, they would rise at midnight to water them. 
They had a vine, and' I fear their generous gra¬ 
titude never permitted them to taste its fruit. 
And I may say, never was a funeral-sermon more 
expressive of the worth of a departed friend, than 
were Heely’s broken sentences, when he first met 
us after the death of my father. His utterance was 
choked; but he strove to hush his feelings; and it 
seemed a recollection peculiarly grateful to them, 
that his best friend’s last hour was the fir>»t of tlm 
day on which we I hat year ct)mmcmorated the 
Ascension into Heaven, of Him on whom all oin- 
hr)pes rest. 


Whether, of all Dr. Johnson’s friends, my fathe)* 
was the most or the least competent to be his 
biographer, is a question which I am very willing 
lo leave (loubtful. Were I to vote on the subject, 
1 should myself hesitate. Their friendship was 
indeed of long standing, and had therefore com- 
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mencotl sufTiciently early to give Sir J. II. op¬ 
portunity of studying Ins cluiracter under various 
ligliLs: this, his powers enabled him to do on an 
enlarged scale. 

TJie London booksellers certainly thonglit my 
father the fittest person, or they would not Iiave 
sent a deputation to him, to ask him to undertake 
the labour. But I shall never cease to wonder 
at their doing so, for BoswelFs views w'ere, I think, 
sus))ected, if not declared ; and unless he asserts 
as bold a falsity * as in the story of Lady llothes’s 


* It is very painful to be driven to use liarsli expressions; 
but violations of triitli cannot be treated too liarsbly; especially 
wIh’ii we consider the increascil latitude which those who 
Jiave iu> regartl for it assume, whenever they can rpiote the 
lenity used by others under this provocation, or |)alliate the 
crime by subdivisions of lies into chLsses. 1 am tibli/jcd tfi look 
into both the lives to refresh my memory, and even now I 
may make mistakes; hut 1 can safely say, it will not be from 
want of integrity or caution. One case of this assumjitioii of 
liold falsity, 1 cannot pass over. Mr. IJoswell sa^s of tliat dis- 
tressim; circuriistance, Johnson’s endeavour to relieve himself 
from the pressure of dropsy, “ This liold attempt, Sir J. II. has 
related in such a manner as to suggest a charge against John¬ 
son of intentionally hastening his cud.” Now my riitlier’'v 
words are these : “ That this act was vdI. done to hasten his 
end, but to discharge the water that he conceived to be in liim, 

h 0 
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iiiau^o, Imj liiul at least tacit permission to ex¬ 
hibit hliii to the public : and it is very remarkable, 
and not in tlui common course ot* sc lf-care, that 
notwithsLandin**’ tbij barc-faced John¬ 

son never aj)pcars to h.^ve been influenced in his 
conversation, either in matter or manner. He 


I hdvt' not the icd.st (lonht.'^ I iniike no roninuMU ; the atrocltv 
of a ral>ieliootl bo caBy of cletection, can CNcite only horror anti 
ctnitcinpt in tho>e\\lio atl\ert to the first principles of morals ; 
hilt to tlic slippei v consciences of those who can reply—“ A.h 
well well !”—and “ Hnt, hut you must consider,” and “ Allow¬ 
ance must he iiuiile,”—and “ Tlu; worltl is not st) strit t,” I 
make no appeal. 1 liave heard t)f a lady at a card-table who 
^.as seen to take half ii miinoa out oi' tlie pool. A nentleinan 
siaiulluiiln' said, “ M.i’ain, I eertainb saw } on take it tint.” “Did 
}oii, Sir ?” slie re[)lied j “ then now \t)n ina}' see me jnit it in 
a^^aiii.” — IVrIiaps this may be called repentance and restora¬ 
tion, I call It etfi'onterv : and worse than efl’rontery, I tleno- 
minate IJosw ell’s eoiulnet in this and other instances. 

\Iy father lived not to know Iiow he hail been traduced; 
but even had he suriivod the slanderer, he wloukl have con¬ 
tented himself with making one passage confront the other; he 
would have made neither eom|)laint nor aj)peal. 

On the subject of being, as he ealleil it, a woolpack nntier 
the attacks of malice, he was heartil\ joinetl b> the freijiicnt 
conipaiiion of his walks, the then Bishop of Bangor, who said, 
that were a [laragraph to appear in the public papers, stating 
that the Bow’ .Street Oflicers were in pursuit of him fora liigli- 
wny robbery, he would not take the pains to contradict it. 
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who professed lo talk lor victory, never nj)pcartHl 
to talk for reputation. lie cerlainly calculated, 
and very aecuratelvj the angle at wliieli wliat lie 
uttered would do most execution ; and those In the 
Iiabit of hearing liini, might, when lie was well 
warmed in conversation, observe in him a con¬ 
centration of ids forces, when he meant to l)c 
decisive. 1 was ready to cry out, Now' I’or it,” 
while I awaited these explosions, as I should have 
done, liad I seen him inllate' his elu-eks to try 
how' far he coultl blow a feather; and leathers in¬ 
deed some speakers wen* before him. 

I^ut against all this, he who waitetl Ibr the 
death of his friend wdth views tluit might bt*ar a 
rude comjiariion, w'as proof. Why he was not 
[)resent at the last scenes cd' this everilfid lile, was 
never clearly mack' out. ^du re was a sort of 
cofjnetry in hi^ absence, whicli was excused by 
the absentee, rather in llu; language of a lover than 
a friend; and it is no coin[)liineiil to the character 
whicli lie performed, that lie dot s not appear to 
have been wanted or washed for. I do not think 
Jolinson ever named him to iny fatlier. 
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But while I thus depreciate a man who really 
lias done still more to depreciate himself, I would 
not be unjust to his work. His Life of Johnson 
is a book that must always please; it is entertain¬ 
ing to a degree that makes my fatlier’s appear 
stiff, cold, and turgid ; and I cannot but own, I 
think my father’s the very worst thing he ever 
gave to the public. That there was a time when 
he could have done much better, I w'ill endeavour 
to prove, by producing in some future pages, spe¬ 
cimens of his OTUW style, as I should call it. 

Tliat the style in w’hich he wn-ote Johnson’s 
Life was not ///s oicfi, is an opinion sujiported in 
iny mind by the train of study into w'hich he fell 
after he had com))]eted his History of Music, 
f ie ma<le the completion of that great labour an 
epocha in his own life; and, undisturbed, except 
!)y the trifling occupation of a new edition of the 
Complete Angler, to wliich at every call he was 
ready to lend his assistance, he was retreating to 
those books that best befitted his advancing period 
of life. These were the works of such men as 
Taylor, Barrow, Hooker, and others, who thought 
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nothing said while any thing remained to be said. 
Besides this, he had imperceptibly imbibed tlicir 
mode of using connective parts of speecli which 
tend to heaviness, and consequently abate interest. 

Lives so differently written as the two under 
consideration, come into different classes of literary 
productions. If the world desire the cajnlla?'!/ 
painting of the Dutch scliool, the Dutch artist is 
their proper painter. My father was a cUrvotc of 
Titian; Burke would have sketched with the 
masterly hand of Raffaclle; and the perlbrm- 
ances of the two latter, when conjointly contrasted 
with the former, would liave exhibited the same 
difference as between representation and expo¬ 
sure : for I err grossly in judgment if I am 
wrong in thinking, that, in the hand of his un¬ 
reserved biographer, Johnson is much lowered. 
His early deviations are detailed almost to gross¬ 
ness, his waywardness, his solicitude to please his 
palate, and all his faults, are as much in the fore¬ 
ground and sunshine, as his highest virtues. All 
is told, and all has been well received, as giving a 
full meal to inquisitiveness; and nothing less than 
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the satisfaction of prying curiosity has been ac¬ 
cepted, since this feast was afFordecl. 

But were this excess of exposure to be the 
general })lan of life-writing, much of the benefit of 
example would be lost. We may fairly liope to 
liavc our height measured when we stand up¬ 
right ; we do not ask for stilts or high heels ; we 
expect only to have our powers estimated by an 
average: but if this comrnh'agc is necessary to 
biography, I tliink we must leave an injunction in 

our wills against such recording. There are not 

& 

many who would not be degraded by it. A few 
words of Sir Isaac Newton’s, are treasures ; but 
who would care to be told that he was enraged at 

O 

a bad stage-coach dinner, unless they wished him 
reduced to a lower level of estimation than that by 
nature allotted him. Sir J. H. has descended too 
low in recording tlie French duck-pie and pheasant 
eaten, almost in extremis; but very very probably 
I might stickle for its insertion in mischievous 
relish of the contrasted circumstances. Who is not 
rciuly to cry “ Shame, shame, silence !” when they 
read the squabbling between one of the first men of 
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his time, and one of the finest gentlemen of his class, 
IIS were Johnson and Beauclerk, on the question 
wliether a suicide should take one or two pistols 
for his purpose ? It is downright brutal ill man¬ 
ners. I wonder whether Johnson really could, as 
liis biograj)her makes him, talk so laxly as to 
say of a literary man, that he had no more learn¬ 
ing than what he could not help. 


1 remember the first introduction of Boswell on 
what may be called the Jolinsonian stage. What 
is ludicrously called his began to 

atti’act notice; and iny father en(]uired of Mr. 
Langton, who this novel performer was, meaning 
rather, I believe, to be on good terms witlj him, 
as a frequenter in Bolt Court. The answer he 
received was a caution against opening his door 
to him. Not only were his visits descrilxid to be 
long, but he was known to carry, as was said per- 
liaps by way of metaphor, his night-cap in his 
pocket, and to be blind to all inconvenience, and 
deaf to all hints, w'hen at leisure. In rendering this 
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account of another person, good Mr. Langton, 
with his usual grace of humility, and such a smile 
as no other countenance ever wore, would take 
shame to himself and confess that he had no right 
to cast the first stone : and true it was ; for we 
females of the family might get through much 
occupation of the after-breakfast description, drive 
out for two or tlirce hours, return and dress, and 
my mother might turn in her mind the postpone¬ 
ment of dinner, all within the compass of a morn¬ 
ing-visit from Ben net Langton. But I never saw 
my father weary of his conversation, or knew any 
body complain of him as a visitor. It was with no 
small pride that I found the habit unimpaired when 
I became mistress of the house, and was myself 

honoured in his leisure hours, and in those of 

% 

domestic affliction, witli his very intimate con¬ 
fidence. 

But to no sucli lengths as the undaunted James 
Boswell, did the superior Bennet Langton ever go. 
Unwilling as he always manifested himself to 
shift his pl^ce, the smallest perception of intrusion 
would have wounded him to the quick. Nay, so 
punctilious was he, that in visits of ceremony, he 
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always timed himself, when returning them, by 
their duration and fretjiiency when made to liini. 
Boswell w'as a man of far different feelinjj. 

My father and he, however, grew a little ac¬ 
quainted ; and when the Life of their friend came 
out, Boswell showed liimself very uneasy under 
an injury, which he was much embarrassed in 
defining, lie called on my father, and being ad¬ 
mitted, complained of the manner in which lie 
was enrolled amongst Johnson’s friends, w'hich was 
as Mr. James Boswell of Auchinleck. 

Where was the offence ? It was one of those, 
which a complainant hardly dnres to embody 
in words, he would only repeat, “ Well, but, 
Mr. James Boswell^ surely, surely, Mr. James 

Bosxeelir 

Gentle reader, permit me to tell thee an anecdote 
somewhat similar, I trust the friend who gave it 

me will forgive my using it. When Sir C- 

R died, his family reejuested a fricaid to 

insert in the newspapers the article of his death, 
but it was to be done without eulogy or comment. 
The gentleman who undertook this friendly office. 
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went himself round to the various places of re¬ 
ception for such information, gave the article, and 
paid what was demanded at each. At one, only 
half a crown was asked ; but in the j)aper there 
published, was inserted the next morning, a request 
that the gentleman who had left this article at the 
office of the publisher, w^ould call there at his 

first convenience. The request was complied with ; 
and our friend was received by the important 
proprietor of the paper. The usual questions 
being asked, the great man proceeded to speak 
largely to the high character of the defunct, and 
to remonstrate on the brevity of the notification, but 
the injunction of the family was urged as a barrier 
U) all liberty of action. Again, the virtues of Sir 

C- R-were recounted ; and surprise 

was expressed that he should be thus coldly 
enrolled in the records of the day. No other 
answer could be given than that already oflered. 
The low price paid for the insertion was then 
cavilled at; half a crown for inserting the death of 
such a man ! Against this, tlie demand of the 
office was urged; but tlie taunt being again in¬ 
decently repeated, an offer was made of any further 
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Sinn thiit should be asked; and an open handful 
of mixed money being presented, the publisher 
took another half-crown, and bowed our friend 
out. 

Now I conceive Mr. Boswell, in his visit to my 
father, to have been, cijually with this man, stimu¬ 
lated by concern for his own interests, and nearly 
under the same embarrassment in conducting them. 
Greediness of money operated in the one case; 
and greediness of fame in the other. But J3oswell 
was the more bashful of the two; he needed the 
assistance of the person to w hom he complainetl, 
to bring the cause of his complaint to the light; 
and my father relieved him by guessing with some 
humour, that the distinction bestow'cd on a [lublic 
sinjxer or dancer, would have better satisfied liim. 
“ I know,” said he, Mr. Boswell, w'liat you 
mean, you would have had me say that Johnson 
undertook this tour with Tiik Boswell.” Idc 
could not indeed absolutely covet this mode of 
proclamation, he would, perhaps, have been con¬ 
tent with ‘‘ the celebrated,” or “ the well-known,*’ 
but he could not confess quite so much; he there- 
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fore acquiesced in the amendment proposed, but 
he was forced to depart without any promise of 
correction in a subsequent edition^ 


My father took great pains to render all his 
children so far independent of the opinion of the 
world, in the exercise of their intellects, as to 
remain unmolested by censure. Let it not, how¬ 
ever, be understood that he carried this to excess 
in morals: on the contrary, he held in infinite 

ft/ ^ 

contempt all affected bravery on this point; but 
against criticism he was proof himself, and con¬ 
sidered this indifference as absolutely necessary to 
exertion. But still he would look at opinions; 
and in doing this, after Johnson’s works were out 
of his hands, he saw, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
his Life of Johnson reviewed with great asperity. 
Considering that the Editor was one of Johnson’s 
most assiduous satellites, and also one of the corps 
who had by their representatives selected him for 
the office of biographer, for their own emolument, 
this surprised him; and calling on him, he told 
him that, as to the unfavourable review he had 
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given of the work, he Imcl his option, and he him¬ 
self, as the author, should not appeal from it; but 
he owned he was astonished at what he had read, 

■ as militating against an interest in which the person 
to whom he was speaking had a share. 

The reply he received was satisfactory; it was 
said that the matter was not in the power of the 
Editor of die Gentleman’s Magazine; that the re¬ 
view had been sent to him and in much stronger 
language, and that it now appeared softened, as 
much as would be permitted. It was no part of 
my father’s character to express gratitude f()r such 
forbearance to himself; but he went so far as to 
confess that the wm'k was indebted to the Editor 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Some months after, and I can aver without any 
management on the subject, the late Mr. Ruggles 
of Spain’s Hall, Essex, the author of ‘‘ The Bar¬ 
rister,” called on the Editor, purposely to ask him 
how he could, with any pretension to justice, admit 
into the Gentleman’s Magazine, such a comment 
on a work which must be read with interest, and 
“ for which he should be the better as long as he 
lived.” The answer then given, and which I heard 
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Mr. Ruggles repeat, was in these words, What 
business had Sir J. H. to say any thing against the 
writings of Sterne ?” 

Had Sterne's writings been of a description to 
be put into the hands of a female, all this resent- 
niciit would have belonged to me^ because the task 
of reviewing, or at least of giving an opinion of 
them, would have been turned over to me; but, as 
I have said, my father had laid his affectionate in¬ 
junction on me never openly or clandestinely to 
read what he did not approve, and had never, 
except viva vocc^ made me acquainted with Sterne 
or his writings. 

And on his manner of stigmatising, I must in¬ 
dulge ill I'cmarking that it was never done with 
that common vehemence of decrying, which some¬ 
times, in the perverseness of human nature, gives 
an edge to curiosity. To Sterne, as well as to 
other writers, he allowed all the merit he could 
claim, and lamented that the sad counterpoise of 
immorality, precluded them fi’om general favour ; 
and even this he did in a way that must have made 
any one, acting contrary to his wish, ashamed of a 
culpable curiosity. 
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and misdemeanors of all kinds are committed, as 
are also prisoners for felonies and otlier offences, 
properly triable at the OKI Bailey. That this is 
the general practice is notorious, and if, perhaps, 
once in fifty times, the county magistrates find it 
necessary to deviate from it, by committing of¬ 
fenders of the latter class, originally and imme- 
tlialely to Newgate, rather than to the other gaols, 
the exceptions are liardly worth opposing to tlie 
general rule; thus far with respect to comniit- 
nients. As to gaol deliveries, it is to be noted 
that the county ht)kls sessions at Hicks’s Hall, 
eight times in the year, at wdiieli sessions the jiri- 
^(mers of the first class are tried; and take any one 
session in tlie year, it seldom iiappens that the 
prisojiers so tried, are not double the number ?lf 
those tried the same session at the Old Bailey. 
As to these latter, it has been said, that they arc 
at first committed to the county prisons; tho e 
they are maintained at the county expense, and 
would remain till the instant of their respective 
trials, but that in obedience to an order of the Old 
Bailey session, made in May 1726, doubtless foi 
the ease of the court, they are removed to New- 
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gate six days before every session, which, at the 
Old Bailey are also held eight times iii the year; 
and, after trial, that gaol, agreeably to the words 
of the Old Bailey commission, is delivered of such* 
prisoners. Hence it appears that the city have 
the custody of such only of the Middlesex pri~ 
soners as are triable at the Old Bailey, for six 
days before, and during^ every session, and these- 

very seldom hold a week each. Suppose, then, 

> 

we estimate their time of keeping such prisoners 
at a fortnight for each session, it will Ibllow that 
four months in the year is the utmost time Ibi' 
which, with truth, the city may be said to liave tin* 
custody of county prisoners, unless sometimes by 
accitlenl, a few may wait for transporUiti(3ii. Tin* 
allegation of a proportion of two to one against the 
<*ity, would lead a stranger to the belief, that the 
county had no gaols of their own, and that, all the 
year through, and without any intermission, the 
justices were sending in prisoners to New’gate, in 
the proportion above mentioned, and that the city 
keep them as long as they do their own prisoners. 
The facts above stated are the truth of the case, 
and the fallacy of the charge is apparent. 
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“ Here it may be observed, that that respectliil 
obedience which the county have alw^ays paid to 
the order of the Old Bailey session, is what the 
citizens mean, wlien tliey complain that the county 
j^risoiiers are crowded into their gaol. 

“ The county of Middlesex have two prisons, 
besides Tothill-Fields Bridewell, which they built,' 
and do maintain; and in these, though, except 
about sessions time, they are generally full, no 
malignant disease hath ever yet appeared, and 
had tlie same care been taken to prevent the accu¬ 
mulation of filth in Newgate, as hath been ex¬ 
ercised in the county prisons, that malignant 
disease, of which the citizens so loudly complain, 
had very likely never appeared among them, 

“ But that an insinuation so alarming, as that the 
health of all persons resorting to the sessions-house 
must be in danger, may not go iinanswered, it is 
necessary to be more particular, and to revert to 
a fact that it is extremely fitting the public sliould 
be acquainted with. On the 27lh of April 1750^ 
a great number of persons, attending tlie Old 
Bailey session, in a crowded court, and uncom¬ 
monly warm weather, were seized with a fever. 


p 6 
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communicated as is generally supposed, by the 
infection of the Newgate prisoners, of which 
disease to the number of about forty persons, 
among whom were two of the King’s Judges and 
the Mayor of London, lost their lives. 

Tiie late Sir Michael Foster, one of the Judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench, has thought fit to 
perpetuate the memory of this disastrous event, 
in a volume of Ilejiorts, published by himself; 
and, enquiring into the causes of it, assigns for 
one the filthiness of the gaol, and the avenues to 
it. This ini-sfortuiie did indeed awaken the atten¬ 
tion of the city, and led the magistrates into a 
survey of the prison in which the seeds of tliis 
•nloctioii had long been treasured up. The con- 
>equence of this survey was a discovery of a vast 
ijuautity of filth, which had been many years 
accumulating in the several apartments of the pri¬ 
son, of such various kinds, as left very little room 
to doubt of the causes of that contagion, to which 
the above calamity was owing. Upon this the 
city set about a work, which it would have been 
happy if they had thought of sooner: viz. the 
cleansing the prison; the filth w-as collected 
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together, and, for very obvious reasons, the night 
was cliosen as the properest time for its removal 
to some distance from the town ; and to one, or 
other of the adjacent fields, it was carried by cart¬ 
loads, and buried, and, through the Providence of 
God, since tliat time,, no such misfortune has 
happened. Thus, however plausibly the citizens 
ma}'^ argue from the supposed danger of infection, 
from a distemper to which the gaol of Newgate 
is said to be subject, it seems tliat tliat danger 
may be averted by methods less expensive, than 
a total demolition ol‘ the fabric. 

Tlie city aflect tt) consitler their connection 
with tlie county as a burthen on them : whether it is 
so, or not, let their own chartei.s speak. By these 
it a])pears that they arc possessed of many valuable 
privileges, in consetjuence of this connection : and 
it is a known maxim in law, Qui sr?Uit commodum^ 
sentiic dehet onus. In some of the most antient 
of their charters, the citizens arc declared to hold 
the shrievalty of Middlesex together with that of 
London, in farm; and, to adopt the metaphor, 
a most profitable farm it has proved to them; for, 
to go no farther back than the year 3 672, it ap- 
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pears by accounts produced by tliem.'jclves, that 
the sums received by the cit}’, to excuse persons 
nominated by the Mayor, from serving the ofHce 
of Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, amount to 
upwards of 14«8,750/. The connection between 
the office of sheriff' and a })lace of security for 
the persons of those whose escape from justice he 
is at law answerable for, does very naturally 
point out a method of applying the sums above 
shown to have been raised, which had it been 
attended to, would have rendered the present 
attem})t unnecessary. The citizens might have 
reasoned in this way : money lias been raised by 
sheriff’s* fines; the strength of the jirison is the 
shorifl^* security; let, therefore, the person who 
serves the office avail himself of the default of him 

who has declined it; and let the money so raised 

♦ 

be a fuiul for the maintenance of that prison, with¬ 
out which no man could serve it at all. But whether 
the city ever reasoned thus or not, can only be 
guessed from the methods which of late years 
have been practised, as well in the raising, as the 
disposing of fines for that office. The inhabitants 
of the county do not think themselves concerned 
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to encjuive, whether or no tlie supreme magistrate 
of the city has a right to tlie nomination of this 
oilicei’; a right, if it be one, that from the manner 
in which they had seen it exercised, seems to in¬ 
clude in it a power little Jess than that of raising 
inoiuiy on tJie subject, whenever, and to what 
amount lie pleases. They cannot, liowever, omit 
to observe, that such a })ow'er as this, with all due 
deference lie it spolcen, tile law lias never intrusted 
to the kings of this I'calm ; on the contrary, the 
best of them have ever disclaimed it ; and they 
are inclined to think that nothing can sanctiiy 
such an exLraorilinary privilege, but the exertion 
ol’ it for the general and not a partial good, anti 
that too in a degree consistent with equity aiul 
moderation. 

“ Hut wdiy, say the city, must we take upon our¬ 
selves the charge of any of the county prisons ^ 
Tlie answer is, Because ujion your own rejieated 
solicitations, ye have obtained what no other city- 
in the kingdom possesses, the power of nominal 
ting, not barely your own sheriffs, but a sheriff' 
for your neighbours ; and though this jiowcr is no 
injury to the county, it is evident that the burthen 
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of wliich ye so niucli complain, is no other than 
the necessary consequence of your uniting those 
two distinct offices, and the several jurisdictions at¬ 
tendant thereon in the same persons: the prison 
for London is situate in, and is one of tlie gates of 
the city; the sessions of gaol delivery for Middle¬ 
sex, are held in London for the convenience of the 
city; the Middlesex })risoners can therefore be 
ti’ied no where but in London: the court sends for 
such of them as arc triable at the Old Bailey (and 
they, as has been shown, are but a small propor¬ 
tion of the whole number of county prisoners), in 
order for trial, and the sheriff, for his own security, 
keeps them in Newgate, the city prison, as a place 
of ihe greatest strength and safety. Is not all this 
the jTct of the city? Are not tlie county in this res¬ 
pect absolutely passive ? With wdiat face of truth, 
then, is it ventilated abroad, that the county crowd 
their prisoners on the city ? or can any rational 
conclusion be deduced from these premises to 
charge the county with the expenses attending the 
prison of Newgate in any proportion whatever ? 

“ And it seems that, at some times, the citizens 
themselves entertain the same opinion of the mat- 
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ler, viz. Unit the county Imve notliing to do with 
Newgate; for they dispose of the places of the 
keeper and ordinary; anti, in two instances, have 
they assumed the right of nominating a clerk of 
llie arraigns, for the trial of the county prisoners; 
and not to mention that they liavc altered, en¬ 
larged and improved the gaol, till at last, as they 
themselves say, it is become a most dangerous 
nuisance, they never thought it at all necessary to 
advise with the county as to its construction; some 
few years ago they insured the prison from fire, in 
I heir own names, in the Hand in Hand Fire Office; 
soon after a fire happened therein ; they aj^jilied to 
the office, received 500 /., and laid it out as they 
thought fit. 

“ In all matters relating to tlic government or 
management of the prison, the citizens have con¬ 
stantly exercised their owm judgment, without 
consulting the county; and whenever it has been 
necessary to apply to the great council of the na¬ 
tion, they have done it alone and without the inter¬ 
vention or concurrence of the county; and of this 
a very remarkable instance shall now be given. 
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“ Immediately after the dreadful conflagration in 
1666, in which the greater part of the city was 
consumed, the citizens thought it necessary to im¬ 
plore the aid of parliament, to enable them to 
rebuild their public edifices : at that time it was 
never pretended that the county w'ere chargeable 
with any part of the expense of rebuilding Newgate; 
and the ])arliament were so little disposed to think 
so, that by an act of 19 Car. II. tjiey granted the 
city a duty arising from coals brought into the port 
of London, which is expressly appropriated, among 
other tilings, to the rebuilding of gaols for felons. 
Enabled by this grant, wliich by their own account, 
produced 736,804-/., the citizens rebuilt, among 
other public edifices, the greater part of the now 
gaol of Newgate, and to intimate how little they 
thought the county had to do with it, they stamped 
it with the city arms, and by inscriptions on the 
east and w^est front of the gate, commemorated the 
ajra of its re-edification, and the names of the 
magistrates under whose government it w'as begun 
and completed, in terms that import little less than 
a sole and exclusive property in it. 
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“ Here it is proper to iiientioii, that by a charter 
of 1 Henry IV., that king grants to the citizens of 
London, Uie keeping as well of tlic gates of New¬ 
gate and Ludgate, as of all other gates ajid pos¬ 
terns of‘ the said city. Wlien this grant has been 
urged as a proof that the gates, and Newgate in 
particular, belong to the city, the answer has been, 
that they claim nothing more under it, than the 
bare custody of the gates ; and yet the city have 
taken upon them to })ull tlown all the city gates, 
but this of Newgate; and, besides selling the ma¬ 
terials, they have converted their resjiective scites 
into ireehold estates, which they have let upon 
leases, reserving to the city large fines and grouiul 
reiJts ; and, tloubtless, tliey would have acted in 
the same manner by Newgate, if they had not had 
somethinj; hirther in view. 


“ The unhappy situation of the county of Middle¬ 
sex is such as almost to environ the city of London, 
and one of the consecjuences of tliis situation is, 
that the numerous poor, which from the most re¬ 
mote parts of the kingdom, are attracted to the 
metropolis, though the city have the bcjiefit of 
their labour, as having their residence mostly in 
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the circumjacent parishes, become legally settled in 
those parishes, and so commence a burthen on the 
county: hence tlie difference between the poor’s 
rate in the city and suburb parishes; and, in all the 
improvements which of late years have been made 
of the city estates by building, the citizens have 
constantly had an eye to the accommodation of 
merchants and other principal traders, and seem 
to have forgot that, as well the poor as the rich, 
need houses to dwell in. 

“ Whatever colour maybe given to the complaints 
of the citizens, it is evident that the subject matter 
of those complaints is not a public concern, but 
simply jv (juestion between party and party, namely 
wliether the city alone, or the city and county 
jointly, are to be at the expense of rebuilding 
Newgate. Upon what principle then would they 
have it determined ? If upon legal ones, the 
county insist on a legal exemption from this bur- 
theji. If the equity of the case is to be the mea¬ 
sure of justice, enough has been said to prove 
that the citizens have not performed that condition 
which alone could entitle them to the benefits of an 
equitable adjudication : In short, they have not done 
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equity. But supposing they had, what is the equity 
they contend for ? Why nothing more than tliat the 
city may retain the honours and advantages, and 
*that tlie inhabitants of Middlesex may bear the 
burthen of the county magistracy; there will then 
be somewhat for each party. 

But the humanity of the public is appealed to ; 
and if it were possible to find out any tribunal 
where mere humanity, unassisted by law or 
e(julty, can be supj)osed to preside, the county 
w'ould willingly meet the citizens there, but they 
‘ know of none such. That compassion is due to 
prisoners and captives, religion teaches, aiul the 
county admit; but that there is any precept which 
enjoins the exercise of this virtue in an equal de¬ 
gree by all to all, they deny. In the present case, 
let it be remembered that the city, and not tlie 
county? built the gaol of Newgate, and that the 
citizens are the sole owners of it; and that if the 
distress of the prisoners confined there, be owing 
to the badness of its construction, the inhumanity 
of suffering that distress to continue, while the 
citizens are engaged in a hopeless contest with the 
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county, is chargeable on those only to whom the 
gaol belongs. 

‘‘ Not to combat any longer with shadows, it is 
most evident that there is not the least pretence for 
imposing on the county, any part of the expense of 
rebuilding the gaol of Newgate; it remains now 
to show how little the city are entitled, in this 
respect, to tlie aid of the public. 

“By the several sums above shown to have been re¬ 
ceived by the citizens, it appears that they have been 
possessed of at least two funds, amounting to near 
a million sterling, out of which, if they had thought 
fit, they might have rebuilt their goal long ago, 
without the aid of parliament, or any ccmtribution 
of llie county; and if they are not at present very 
well able to do it, it must be owing to some rea¬ 
sons which the public are strangers to, and which 
it is high time they were made acc|uainU?d with. 
In 1720 , the offices sold by the city were estimated 
at 152,000/. by one of their favourite historians : 
the revenues of the city are immense; and a very 
few years will put it in the actual possession and 
receipt of such an estate, as must yield an income 
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nmcli more than adequate to all tlie expenses ol’ 
its government. As the sources of these revenues 
are, in general, royal grants, many of them under 
the express condition of well governing the city, 
they are enjo3^d by the citizens, in theii* political 
and corporate capacity; the revenues arising from 
these grants, cannot be considered as matters of 
private emolument, or the right of individuals; in 
reason and justice, they are destined for public 
[lurposes, such as the erection and repair of gaols, 
bridges, and other public edifices; and, till these 
lesources fail, which it is hardly possible they 
should ever do, it is humbly apprehended, tliat in 
re.s})ect of a prison so peculiarly their own, as this 
of Newgate has been shown to be, the citizens have 
not the least pretence of claim to the bounty of the 
public.'' 
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The little tract which follows, requires no intro¬ 
duction to render its history or its design intel¬ 
ligible. I have already done what i^ in my pow'er 
to keep alive the memory of that parent society to 
which the most gratifying of all the concerts of 
the metropolis ow'cs its existence.* To prevent 
the dissolution of this primitive establishment, Sii* 
J. H. printed and liberally distributed, what he 
entitled An Account of the Academy of Antient 
Music. 


“ The Academy of Antient Music, at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, was instituted 
about the year 1710, by a number of gentlemen, 
performers on different instruments, in conjunction 
wiUi some of the most eminent masters of the time. 
Tire design of this establishment was to promote 
the study and practice of vocal and instrumental 


* Most justly did a lady say of two of our friends, whose 
taste led them to these feasts of the ear, They were not in 
this world when such music was performing.'* 
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harmony; in order to which, the foundation of 
a library was laid, consisting of the most celebrated 
compositions, as well in manuscript as in print, 
tliat could be procured, eitlier at home or abroad. 

‘‘ Under the direction of the late Dr. John Chris- 
topher Pepusch, whose memory will be ever re¬ 
vered by all lovers of music, and with the assist¬ 
ance of Mr. Galliard, Dr. Maurice Greene, Mr. 
Bernard Gates, and the gentlemen and boys of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the Chapel Royal, the 
academy continued in a very flourishing state, till 
about the year 1728, when Dr. Greene thought 
proper to leave it, and set up an academy at the 
Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, which subsisted but a 
few years. 

‘‘ The secession of Dr. Greene and his depend¬ 
ants, w'as not such an injury to the academy, as it 
was feared it would prove: they left it, it is true, 
but they left it in peace; and the members of which 
it was composed, in consequence of the loss they 
had sustained, became emulous to excel each other 
in their endeavours to promote its interests, and to 
disseminate the love of harmony throughout tlie 
kingdom. 


Q 
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With these assistances, and that which the aca¬ 
demy derived from the performance of the amiable 
Henry Needier, Esq., who for many years led the 
orchestra, the late Earl of Al>ercorn, Mr. Miilso, 

Mr. Millan, Mr. Dobson, and many other gentle- 

* 

men, who were excellent performers, it continued 
to flourish until the year 1734, when Mr. Gates 
retired, and drew off with him the children of the 
Chapel Royal. 

In the interval between the occession of Dr. 
Greene, and Mr. Gates, viz. in the month oi’ Fe¬ 
bruary 1731-2, the academy had given a signal 
proof of the advantages arising from its institution. 
The oratorio of Esther, originally composed for 
the Duke of Chandos, was performed in character 
by the members of the academy, and the children 
of the Chapel Royal; and the applause with which 
it was received, suggested to Mr. Handel, the 
thought of exhibiting that species of composition 
at Coveiit Garden theatre; and to this event it 
may be said to be owing, that the public have not 
only been delighted with the hearing, but are now 
in possession of some of tlie most valuable works 
of that great master. • 
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The loss which the academy sustained by the 
secession of some members, the deadi of otlicrs, 
and above all, by the want of boys, laid them under 
great difliculties, and drove them to tlie necessity 
of trying what could be done without the assist- 
ance of treble voices . but the experience of one 
season drove ^bem to the alternative of an increased 
expeace, or annihilation. In this predicament, 
they resolved upon an expedient that should not 
oi ni.ike good ’ - loss they hrd sustained, but 
Cv nvv,^ a benefit to pusterdy. In short, they de¬ 
termined u}K)Ji such an establishment, and such a 

subscription, as would render tlu* academy at once 
a society for the entertainment of its members, 
and a seniinary for the instruction of youth in the 
principles of mnsi., and the iaws of harmony. 
Invitations to parents, and oilers of such an edu- 
ciition for their children, as would fit them as well 
for trades and businesses, as the profession of 
music, were given by advertivsements in the public 
papers: these brought in a great number of 
children, and such of them as were likely to be 
made capable of performing the soprano parts in 
vocal compositions, were retained. Dr. Pcpusch 

Q 2 
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generously undertook the care of their instruction 
fdr a stipend, the largest the academy could afford, 
thougli greatly disproportionate to his merit, and 
succeeded so well in his endeavours to improve 
them, that some of the most eminent professors of 
the science owe their skill and reputation to his mas¬ 
terly method of tuition. 

A subscription of two guineas, and a resolution 
to admit auditors as members, enabled the ma¬ 
nagers to carry this their benevolent design into 
execution ; the^ enriched their collection with such 
a variety of compositions, as rendered it, even then, 
perhaps, the most valuable repository of musical 
treasure in Europe. Abbate SteflFani transmitted 
to them from Hanover, the most valuable of his 
works from time to time, as they were composed. 
Mr. Handel and Signor Geminiuni lent the aca¬ 
demy their countenance, the latter frequently ho¬ 
nouring it with his own exquisite performance * and 
it continued to flourish till the year 1752, when it 
sustained a loss which will long be deplored, in the 
death of Dr. Pepusdi, and which w^s-'far fi-oiii 
being repaired by his generous bertefacdOn to it, 
of theifeost valuable part of his libraiy^ * • ’’ 
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Soon after this melancholy event, some of the 
mciiibers of the academy,, reflecting on tlie great 
encouragement given to concerts, thought it might 
tend to the interests of the society, to give it a new 
form, and by engaging some of the most excellent 
performers on particular instruments, derive assist¬ 
ance to it as a concert, from persons wlio might 
he apt to disregard it as an academy. But here 
they were involved in a new difficulty: the great 
increase of late years in the number of places of 
public diversion, and the consequent increase in 
the demands of eminent performers, made it im¬ 
possible, even with a subscription of two guineas 
and a hallj to continue a competition against 
greater resources than private contribution, and 
they now find, that these latter are not ade¬ 
quate to the expence of the plan which they last,* 
adopted. 

The members of the academy therefore find 
tliemselves redueed to the necessity of recurring 
to the principles of its first institution; and they 
desire, if possible, to perpetuate the existence of 
a society, calculated for the improvement of one 
of the noblest of the sciences, and the coInmuni- 
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cation of rational and social delight; to ivhich end 
they wish for the assistance of those, who profess 
to love and admire music, such as are susceptible 
of its powers, such in short as are capable of dis¬ 
tinguishing between the feeble efforts of simple 
melody, and the irresistible charms of elegant 
modulation and well-studied harmony. 

“ The friends of this institution are sensible of 
the prejudices which its very name, * The Academy 
of Antient Music,’ may excite; and that those 
persons, who think no music can be good which 
is not new, will hardly be induced to join in the 
support of an establishment, professedly intended 
for the study and practice of that which is old. 

“ To obviate prejudices of this kind, little more 
is necessary than barely to state them: those now 
under consideration are reducible to the following 
two positions : — 

Nothing in music is estimable, that is not new. 
No music tolerable which has been heard before. 

“ In answer to which, it may be said, that this 
kind of reasoning is never applied to other intel¬ 
lectual gratifications ; for no man was ever yet so 
weak to object to the works of Virgil or Raf* 
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taelle, that the one wrote seventeen hundred, or 
that the other painted two hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

• % 

‘‘ But, perhaps, nothing more is meant by the 
objection, than that the efficacy of music is abated 
by repetition. 

Not to enquire what kind of music that must 
be, the merit whereof evaporates in the perform¬ 
ance, let it be asked, does any man forbear the 
perusal of an Epic Poem, merely because he has 
read it before ? or does any admirer of painting 
or sculpture, withdraw his eye from a fine picture 
or statue, because it has once surveyed Y 
Nay, rather, does he not employ all his attention 
to explore their several beauties, and, In the 
exercise of a learned curiosity, find continual 
delight ? 

‘‘ Again, let it be asked, are these objections to 
the best music of the best times, founded in truth 
and experience ? or are they the result of a vicious 
taste, and a depraved judgment? Much of the 
music now in the possession of the academy, is 
as new to us as it was to our fathers; and will any 
one in his sober senses assert, that they, had not 
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iears and rational souls as well as otirselre$ 7 or 
that those sweet interchanges of melody, those artful 
combinations of concordant sounds, which inspired 
such men as Shakspeare and Milton with the 
praises of this divine science, can at any time be 
heard with indifference by a nice and unprejudiced 
ear? If this be the case, music, the principles 
whereof seem interwoven in the very constitution 
of the universe, is mere delusion, and the pleasure 
arising from it, resolvable into caprice, fashion, into 
any thing but reason and philosophy. 

Farther, let it be enquired, how far the love of 
nt^elty has • contributed to the variety of music, 
and it will be found to have excluded some of the 
most valuable kinds of composition, and thereby 
produced uniformity instead of variety. 

“ Every judge of music is aware of the effects of 
compositions in the minor third of the several 
keys, and that by the hearing of such, the sweetest 
sensations are excited; and the artful contexture 
of fugue and canon are the admiration of all who 
are skilled in the science: these two kinds of 
music are in danger of being lost; for the com¬ 
positions of this day are almost solely in the major 
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third, Mid their structure little better than divided 
counterpoint, and what is still worse, on a mono¬ 
tonic bass; nor are the compositions, which some 
affect to admire, less liable to the objection of 
uniformity in respect to their several divisions or 
straii^s. For reasons, which no one is willing to 
avow, adagio music is exploded, and we are con¬ 
tent to forego the majesty and dignity of the largo 
and andante movements, with all the variety 
arising from the interchange of different airs and 
measures, for the noise and rattle of an unisonous 
allegro^ to which no name can be given, or the 
intoxicating softness of that too-often iterated air, 

the minuet. 

■ 

“ He that reflects on such instances of modern 
levity as these, and that the effect of Jiew pro¬ 
ductions is such, as that no one pretends, or even 
wishes, to remember the music that pleased him a 
month ago, may very reasonably demand who are 
the competitors with the composers of the last 
century, and the former half of the present; or of 
wliich of them can it be said, that his crudities 
are less evanescent than the form of a cloud, or 
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that his most laboured studies have survived the' 
fate of an almanac. 

But lest it should be imagined, than an unwar¬ 
rantable fondness for antiquity is the motive with 
the academy for the cultivation of antient music, 
they desire it may be understood, that they apply 
the epithet antient to the compositions of the 
sixteenth century and that they carry their 


“ • In order lo understand the reason of this restriction, it is 
necessary to advert to the history of music, which, so far as is 
material to the present purpose, is this. About the year 1 500 , 
Gafurius, or as he is otherwise called, Franchinus, a native of 
Lodi in Italy, having with great pains and expence procured 
copies and translations of Aristides Quintilianus, Bacchius 
Senioris, Manuel Uryennius, Ptolemy, and others of the Greek 
musicians, and having thoroughly studied Boctius and Guido 
Aretinus, read lectures on music in the public schools of 
Mantua, Verona, Milan, and other provinces and cities in Italy. 
The Provcnjal violars and musarx were almost the only com¬ 
posers and musicians of the preceding ages; but the know¬ 
ledge of the science which Gafurius diffused throughout 
Italy, gave rise to a new species of composition, of which, 
under the patronage of the Roman pontiffs, Palestrina is 
supposed to have been the improver, if not the inventor, 
the nature whereof is best to be judged of by his motet, 
‘ JSxcUtabo tc Domincy and his no less excellent madrigal, 
* Veramente in aviorc.* He was organist and chapel-master 
of St. Peter’s ^t Rome, and flourished about the year 
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^researches no farther back than the time wlien 
Palestrina and his contemporaries, those glorious 
luminaries of the musical world, attracted the 
admiration of the ablest judges, and that they liave 
ever paid a sedulous attention to such productions 
as tlieir intrinsic merit has, at any period, rendered 
worthy of regard. 

After so much care and pains taken to enrich it, 
it will hardly be objected to the academy’s collection 
of music, that it is deficient in variety; and when 
it is known that the countries of Italy, Germany, 
France, Spain, the Netherlands, and England, 
have severally contributed, and that very largely, to 
the forming it, very little dread will remain of Unit 
satiety or indifference which attends the hearing oi' 
music calculated for the present hour, and not 
intended for posterity. For, not to mention the 
great number of compositions which the academy 
are possessed of,^ even so great as that the youngest 


1580. The improvements in music since his time, consist 
in the associating instruments with voices, and the inven¬ 
tion of new combinalions, which, without transgressing the 
laws of harmony, arc supposed to be capable of an almost 
infinite variety.” 

C 6 
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person now living might hope in vain to hear them^^ 
all, nor that variety of style observable in them, 
which is the characteristic of different masters, 
every species of vocal and instrumental music is in 
its turn exhibited by the academy for the entertain¬ 
ment of its members : the general arrangement of 
these is into compositions for the church, the 
theatre, and the chamber; the first head includes 


masses, motets, anthems, hymns, and psalms; the 
second, oratorios, masques, serenatas, overtures, 
and concertos; and the third, madrigals, trios, 
duettos, and cantatas; to the true and just per¬ 
formance whereof, the academy have hitherto been, 
and with the assistance which they now solicit, 
trust they shall yet be, equal. 

“ The hopes of success in these their endeavours, 
arise from that propensity which they observe in 
people of this country, to the cultivation of the 
politer arts, and the general encouragement it 
affords to laudable pursuits. They behold, with 
pleasure, persons of the first rank in this kingdom 
associated for tlie improvement of a particular 
species of vocal harmony, and with exemplary 
munificence, dispensing rewards proportioned to 
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the merits of such as are emulous to excel in it- 
Farther, they repose great confidence in the good 
sense of this nation, of which they have a con- 
vincing proof, in the respect which, for a succession 
of ages, has been paid to the works of our great 
dramatic poet of Elizabeth's days, whose best com¬ 
positions, by the way, are as liable to reproach on 
the score of their antiquity, as any of those which 
the academy have long laboured to recommend. 
In short, they flatter themselves, that the studies 
of sucli men as Palestriiui, Tallis, Bird, Carissimi, 
Colonna, Stradella, Purcell, Bassani, Cxasparini, 
Latti, 8teffani, Marcello, Buononcini* Pergolesi, 
Handel, Perez, and many others, abounding in 
evidences of the deepest skill and finest invention, 
when duly attended to, will be thought worthy the 
admiration of every musical car, and afford a manly 
and rational delight to all the votaries of tliis noble 
science. 

A society founded on principles like these, 
can hardly fiiil of proving an inexhaustible fund 
of benefit and entertainment. Here the student 
in the musical faculty will find the means of 
forming his style after the most/perfect models. 
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Here tlie timid and modest performer may 
^icquire that degree of firmness and confidence 
which is necessary for displaying his excellencies 
in public. Here the ingenuous youth, who pre¬ 
fers the innocent pleasures of music, to riot and 
intemperance, may taste of that mirth which 
draws no repentance after it; and hither may 
those repair, to whom the studies or labours of a 
day, must necessarily endear the elegant delights of 
a musical evening. 

“ Padre Paolo Sarpi resigned his breath w'ith a 
prayer for the republic of Venice, which, it is to 
be lioped, every friend of the muses, applying 
it to the academy of antient music, will adopt; 
and in the words of that excellent man, cry out 

ESTO PERPETUA!” 



POETIC TRIFLES. 


LINES 

Addressed to a Friend^ after having spent some Days 

at his House. 

lio*, Aiof Trifwi OspoLTrovT uvttvqu 
Seiviov TifJ-si; xpadtr,^ TrpeTrsi yoig, 

'^01 — TToXXijf ^eviag sj rp'Csg 

OiSa/X6V otfxtpui. 


Ow [XOVOV (paiopcp, TZOXiUiV TpOtTIE^UiV 
A^9ovoy ^stvotg Trapa^ouV Eoplr^v 
ZSrOi /45V ex MowTaJv xXeoc dA 6V rfio 
Epx®^* aycivaiv, 

M >3 3ffajv o*ov feviov xolKeCIe 
Z>]va y*, avSpwTTWV yEVsai, Trap" ay7ou 
Bouaov eu^iATfilov ^evtsus Att&AXwv 
A o-pufivoj gfei. 
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EvQ* eyo) noWotg iipQi$ ev^ctg 
•lEgy^OfjifOti \v<Ta)V* ayxBov Aa^ovla 
Ow li lov ^ovrog TrpsTrei sv ^polotg ot- 

fjivrjfjLOvot eivai, 

E( 7 t 0*01 XeiTTEi oLyatScov SsSoaSai 

*PiXJae7\ dig <refjuvcp ^pevatg evlv^st Is 
Hot ^eoi 8oiei/ — TOC 8s vvv [juiv stsv 
KTijfta?* eg atei. 


Ad amicissirnum .E. S, in 7iovos lahoi es incumhentc 

Tu colas Phoebum, tibi quam benignum ! 
Victima et coelos petal usque summos ! 
Duplici famam sol^das opesque 
Muncrc donat. 

Te jubet celsum penetrare templuni 
Ter saccr Praeses Medicinse, et alinus 
Grata vult Musas tibi serta nectant 
Cuncta sciente?. 

Ipse Musarum puller atque rector. 

Tc dccet verum colere et fovere, 

Lumen, ct niultum populo petenti 
Tendere, certi. 

Nec lepos deerit tibi vindicanti 
Crucis aut sanctum decus aut honores, 
lllius leto gravia expiantis 
Crimina mundi. 
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Annuant votis superi — saluteni 
Haud neget, Justus modo sit magister,^ 
Sint boni, sr fas, calami — papyrus 
Integra, clara. 


Amicum mum Aug. IV. inter primos oh peritiam et 
Jidelitatem in rebus Jorensihus agendis collocanduin ita 
oh Leporcm bcnignc missum H. H* salutat. 

En tibi, juris veteris novique. 

Per graves litis strepitus, perito, 

Semper et fido timidis patrono 
Dura qucrenteis, 

Musa, nec stulte videatur audax, 

Dcbitas solvit verecunda grates, 

(Dum timet longo tua jam morari 
Tempora versu,) 

Nuper ob missum leporem nec alter, 

Pulcrior mensse dccus esse posset, 

Sive furtivo feriatuf ictu 
Sive Diana:. 

Proctor et sumat seniorve pcllem, 

Duplicet vestem pluviis Novembris 
Quis velit sumat, bene — nos edamus 
Sit modo carnem. 


Apollo as the god of phyuc. 
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ATRAMENTO DEFICIENTI, 

L^rtitiam Matildam HaiuJcins sic supplex alloquitur 

//. Hawlcins. 

Prseses o nigri, mihi supplicanti 
Grata sis sicco calamo, nec uti 
Coge me plumbo, male quam ferenti 
Temporis ictus ! 

Quanta sint nigri bona tu memento, 

Dantis aeternas operi poctae 
Splendido^laudes, pereunte plumbo 
Mox perituro. 

Ne neges ; primum calami nigrentis 
Sit tuas laudcs celebrarc munus, 

Anseris pcnna stolidi baud notandas, 

Haud avis alba;. 

Dignior corvus: niger ille dicat 
Te tuos nigro digitos dedisse, 

Foeda nec sued timuisse obirc 
Probra maligni. 

Cnndidi semper digiti manusque ; 

Causa ncc foedae maculae sorori 
Sim, praecor cunctos superos quot extra 
Tartara degunt. 
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hcetiiiam Matildam H. ita solicitaty H. 11. Javentibus 

• nubibus ut ohamhulaium eat. 

Sol poscit radiis te calidis, soror, 

Daphne difficilis ne fugias Deuin; 

Ah ! tecum reputa qua: mala virgini 
Ccrnebant superi, crimine liberae, 

Corpus per tenerum lignea fit suum !! 

Tu lente rcsidcns, ut tibi mos, domi, 

P^oebacos radios tarn male dum fugis, 

Ne fias, Niobes immodica.' immeiiior, 

Non laurus viridis sed gclidus lapis. 


In Poelam qui dc Jlumis ripas super ant ihxiSy ct de 
quodam hicendio, duo poemata hand Jeliciter scripsit. 

Pocta duplex, ignem aquamquc tu canis ; 

Non iguc clarus, non aqua clarus, canis ; 

Ne tu puellas non volentes fiagita, 

Vetant Camoena: tc ignc tristes ac aqua. 


For the ease of a foreigner, it is necessary to premise 
that the ensuing Latin lines are a translation of 
these nursery rhymes 

When I wa» a bachelor I lived by myself, 

And all the money that I got, I put upon a shelf. 

The rats and the mice they made such a strife, 

I was forced to go to London to get me a wife : 
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The streets were so broad, and the lanes were so narrow, 
I was forced to bring, my v\^ife home in a wheelbarrow: 

i 

The wheelbarrow broke, and gave my wife a fall: 

The crows take the wheelbarrow, wife, and alL 

Uxor nulla mihi est, en cogor viverc solus ! 

Sors dederit nummos ? angulus atcr habet. 

Tantos clamores dant mures nocte dieque, 

Urbem adeo, uxorem (si mihi fas sit) emam. 

Per latos vicos iter est; iter estque per arctos ; 

Uxorem ducam, sors jubet — uniroti! 

Frangitur unirotis! nuptac mala causa cadendi: 

Ad corvos abeant uxor et unirotis. 


WITH A LATIN GRAMMAR. 

Dum cupiens linguae Romanae carpere Acres, 
Cara soror, versas nocte dieque libros; 

Sis prudens, animo morbi minitantur, et aiunt, 
Non sanabit eos quos tibi Apollo feret. 


On seeing theit a FriencTs Servant had set at his Masters 
ciiamber-doory thick and thin Shoesfor his choice, 

’O TOL imo^7ifj,»Ta jxeX«voiro4wv wgof rov SetrwoTJjv Tctoroi 
Afygr — 

H itirolfifMtV ^ kolKol 

^yy€h.oi 13 (Tu y' eijf, ij ^owxoXos Ep/xijs. 
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On a Subscription being vtade Jor a talkative Man, 

E( Xeyovli "loLxHoL /xi}v e^uKafjisv 
ITo/ av (Ttycovh ttolvIsKco^ 6$eoxa]Xsv. 


Rig ro {LVjf^iioL 6 Qctijxa Tponco Hevvtog ev rivi solvtou 
uyocti sv TV} '^TWKfj xetfMsvcp avsdijXE. 

Myr^ju^a Jooiy Btropag^ svSofoy i^vrifMOL davovTOf, 

Kat jutijy coo'awTctij ayo)]Toy fJi.VYifji.oi Sioovrog, 


On seeing Vcniss.^ the Evening Star^ at ike same Time 

voitfi the Moon, 

Ksy^s O’?, Kowpi xa\Y}, oeyvv} ye 'KOLpe<rri iJeXijyjj 
KoTcpif fj.ev e<r<Tt xaXij, Aprepiy b'lj xaQotpa, 


Written under the Sign of the Blue Boy, 

Here I do stand all wind and rain : 

True blue will never stain. 

Hie spiret Borcasf descendat Jupiter, adsurn; 
Nulla est in lucido cacrulco macula. 
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On reading^ that the Duke (yf Marlbotough c^ter the 
Battle oj' Blenheim^ had marched through a barren 
countrij, 

Terra patet sterilis, cur sis per inhospita victor ? 
Lauri non illic — unde corona tibi ? 


EPITAril IN STEPNEY CHURCH-YARD. 

Hattons Neixi Vieiu of London^ 1708.) 

A maid near eighteen 
Wc have laid in this green* 

To rest herself here a short space ; 

But, after a time, 

This rose in her prime, 

Shall rise up again by God's grace. 

Has sedcs juxta gratas (vix attigit annos 

Octodecirn) rniserum ! pulchra puella jacet! 
Hie requiem sumat! post paulum clara, resurget 
Ilacc rosa; sic statuit gratia magna Dei. 


On seeing Buonapartes Carriage tvhen exhibited to 

the Public, 

It may be necessary to call to mind, that the 

coachman who drove Bonaparte to Moscow, was part 

of the exhibition, and that he called John Horne. 

How genuine this account was, must be left, without 

any opinion, to the judgment or information of the 

* 

reader. 
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Two coachmen me, when Emperor, drove, 
Poor plain John Uornp was one; 

The next, all human praise above ! 

Th’ immortal Wellington. 

Two difF’rent ways they drove me fortli, 
(My heart, O still thy thrillings !) 

The former drove mo to tlie north, 

Tlie latter to St, Helens. 


FUR OUR HOUSE AT TWICKENHAM. 

Ecco, diu adversi, Tandem rediere Penates, 

Huic semper sit Pax incola grata domo, 

Hinc procul amoveant damnosoe jurgia linguae, 
Sint procul hinc curae, sit procul omne malum, 
Ut mihi jam fas est hilaris bona scire jiivcntae, 
Mox mihi dent superi, quale scnecta sciain. 
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In mentioning Miss Seward, whom,* as I never 
knew her, I do not wish to bring forward, I 
intended to have called up the spirit of her friend 
Mr. George Hardinge, who, a cfessical scholar 
himself, must surely have been far from serious 
in patronising her “ Centenary of Odes from 
Horace^’ which she was to versify from a literal 
prose translation ! They wege, in thfs state, whicli 

H 

brings to mind Chaucer's lines, 

“ And many a Jack of Dover had he sold, 

Which had been two times hot, and two times cold,” 

,to be rendered into Knglish verse, with the pre¬ 
servation of all their original spirit! What is it 
that some persons will not assert, and others 
avouch She succeeded, as she usually did, to 
her (mm satisfaction; and no echo ever had the 
right to frame its own opinion, save that of the 
Irishman, which replied, “ Pretty w’ell, I thank 
you,” when Paddy proposed, as the test of its 
trutl), the question, “ How’ do you do 

Were I to dwell long enough on Miss Sew-^ard’s 
character^ to enter into the biography of herself^ 
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or one of her coxcomical admirers — he too a 
servant of the Muses! I might be excited by 
tlie ruffled feather of my pen, to vent ni)' indig¬ 
nation : I will calm it by going to my brother, anti 
asking him if he can tell me any thing about that 
erratic star, George Hardinge. 

He gives me the following memoir : — 

Of George Hardinge something may be sail!. 
That he was a man of most brilliant talents, those 
who were at all acquainted with him must confess; 
but it is scarcely possible to conceive talents less 
adapted to legal pursuits than his. His convers¬ 
ation, and in many instances, liis speeches at llie 
bar, were rejilcte with wit and merriment. l>y tlie 
concurrence of fortunate circumstances, wJiicli n</ 

t 

man even with the greatest pretension can com¬ 
mand, and scarcely ever happen to any one, he 
found himself, more than once, at the very head of 
his profession, yith profit and honours thrust upon 
him ; but the vivacity of his temper and luibits and 
appearance, would not permit him to avail himself 
of the proffered good, and others more sedulous 
were permitted to supplant him, contented to re¬ 
present himself in the court where he was acting as 
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counsel^ ns * a very idle fellow’ and to verify the 

assertion by a professional life of the grossest neg- 

« 

ligence. It was to all who observed it, a matter of 
deep regret to see talents thus lost, for Lord Cam¬ 
den, a near relation of Mr. H.’s, is reported to have 
confessed that his talents were far superior to his 
own, and that if he had had steadiness, every thing 
was in his power ; but neither what he owed to his 
own reputation or interest, nor all his classical re¬ 
miniscences, could teach him that the Syren sloth 
was to be shunned ; and at last he closed his reck¬ 
less life in very coiifincd circumstances.” 

The lady to whom I owe Mrs. Piozzi’s antici¬ 
pated review, possessed very early, and allows me 
to print, the foliow’iiig hnproviso of Mr. Hardinge, 
written, it may very truly be said, on the spiu^ of 

t 

the occasion. It needs a few words of introduc¬ 
tion. I give those which were given to me. 

Messrs. Triphook and Company having di¬ 
rected a letter, ‘ To George Hardinge, Esquire, if 
living; if dead, to his Executors,’ beginning, * Sir 
or Gentlemen,’ and stating, tliat, not having heard 
from Mrl Hardinge after repeated applications for 
settling an inclosed account, they concluded he 
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must be dead; and if that melancholy circum- 
stanle was true, requesting that it might be settled 
by his executois, Mr. Hardinge immediately 
wrote, — 

* Oh ] Messieurs Triphook, what is fear’d by you, 

The melancholy circumstance is true ; 

For 1 am dead ; and, more atilieting still j 
My legal assets will not pay your bill. 

For oh I to name it I am broken-hearted, 

My moital life, insolvent I departed ; 

So, gentlemen. Tin your*s, without a farthing, 

For my executors and self, 

* GeORGL' llAnDINGG. 



Excuse the postage which these lines will cost. 
The dead their franking privilege have lost ’ ** 
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